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EDITORIAL: 


The Clerical Collar 


Scarcely a week goes by without another television drama or movie 
that features a clerical collar or a nun’s habit. Bing Crosby is having 
another go at playing “Father” in a film designed for the summer drive- 
in trade. Actors young and old are seen on home television screens try- 
ing to put the proper balance of unction and whimsey into their char- 
acterization of a minister or priest. And Loretta Young, whenever she 
grows weary of being versatile, always falls back on her portrayal of 
the sister “who must be about her Father’s business.’”’ Even the religious 
broadcasters and film makers fail to spare us, adding their share of 
tieless male actors in black suits who are habitually addressed as “‘Pas- 
tor” or “Reverend.”” Whatever its present vogue in the churches, the 
clerical collar has definitely arrived in the mass media of communication. 


No matter how serious their message, most of these shows find it 
necessary at some point to poke a little fun at the sacrosanct personage 
in the clerical collar or the black habit. It may be a touch of slang from 
their lips or a wink of the eye; or it may go further and involve the 
delivering of a sound clerical home run on the sandlot or the expression 
of ambiguous sentiments by a nun marooned on a desert island with a 
serviceman. You can almost hear the producer saying in the story con- 
ference. “Let’s add a little touch to show the audience that they’re 
human.” 


There is a false theology tied to this type of thinking, a false doc- 
trine of the ministry and a false understanding of the relation of the 
minister to his office. Put briefly it is this: In spite of the divine char- 
acter of his work, a minister is also human. Underneath the clerical 
collar that symbolizes the representative of God to a good portion of 
American society today, there is a human being just like us. 


This false theology is not only found in the television and movies; 
it moves through the life of our churches, too. The young minister fresh 
from seminary who is determined to prove to his congregation that he 
can be “one of the boys;” the older minister with his vast collection of 
jokes and not-so-funny stories to be used as “‘icebreakers” in any social 
situation from the platform to the sickbed; the layman who boasts that 
what he likes about his pastor is the fact that he “doesn’t really seem 
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like a minister at all’”—all of these share the same distorted notion that 
a minister can be “human” only in spite of his high calling. 


But the very foundation of our Protestant understanding of the 
ministry is precisely the opposite of this proposition. In spite of his 
being “human,” the minister can be a spokesman for the Almighty. 
Protestantism (and this certainly includes us as Baptists) has never 
pretended that its ministers were anything but human beings, sharing 
all the weaknesses and foibles and sins of the rest of humanity. It is in 
spite of this humanity that God, through the calling of the Holy Spirit 
and the Church’s designation as minister, has appointed these men and 
women to serve before him. Martin Luther has well said of the min- 
ister, “The sole difference between him and a layman is his ministry.” 
(The Babylonian Captivity of the Church, 1520.) 


In fact, the very success of a minister’s ministry lies in this hu- 
manity of his, in his being a “representative man.”’ One of the finest 
recent books on the ministry, The Protestant Ministry by the British 
Congregationalist Daniel Jenkins (London: Faber and Faber, 1958.), 
wishes us to know that | 


from one side, the whole justification for his office consists in his being 
like other men, existing alongside them, sharing the same lot, knowing the 
same difficulties and doubts and temptations and comforts and hopes, try- 
ing to apprehend as a unity that common human nature which other men 
may apprehend only fragmentarily and confusedly, but often much more 
richly than he himself does. . . . It is one virtue of the Congregational min- 
istry that, more clearly than most forms of ministry, it throws the minis- 
ter into living personal contact with his people and drives him to see that 
although he may have his special place in the Body, with its special re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities, yet he is only one member of the congrega- 
tion among others and shares with them a common responsibility for the 
life of the whole. (Jenkins, op. cit., pp. 122f.) 


However, this representative character of the ministry means that the 
minister must actually go beyond others in realizing what it is to be 
“human.” Again Jenkins: 


in order to be truly representative he must stand with Christ as he lays 
bare man’s true relation to God. That is to say, he must take men more 
seriously than they are prepared to take themselves, troubling them with 
things which they think they can conveniently ignore, striving to bring 
home to them the meaning and the consequences of the humiliation and 
death of Christ for them. (Jbid., p. 134.) 


The ministry, as exercised by men who are obviously mortal, shows 
to all men that true faith in God is possible for them. The minister who 
stands among them can also be their servant in the name of Christ and 
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speak to them the Word of God, even as they can serve and speak to 
each other. 


The gift of the ministry is not a further burden placed on the already 
overburdened shoulders of suffering humanity but an ordinance of God 
designed to help and sustain the faith of weak and sinful men and thus in 
its nature it is something which it is perfectly possible for men to exer- 
cise... . [The minister] is the man of faith who endures “as seeing the 
invisible” and who, because of his faith, is able “to run with patience the 
race that is set before him, looking unto Jesus, the author and perfecter of 


| his faith.” (Ibid., p. 140.) 

Let us have done with the pretense and posing that, whether with 
clerical collar or without it, would attempt to excuse the minister’s all- 
| too-apparent humanity. For, though we call him “man of God,” it is 
only that which is of God in his work and words that constitutes his 
ministry ; for the rest, he is a man, as much man as any other. This is an 
idea that would be hard to sell to a nation-wide audience on a half-hour 
television show at 10 o’clock in the evening. But, until our church mem- 
bers—and their ministers—are able to grasp it, we shall have but a cari- 
cature of the true Gospel ministry in our Baptist churches. 


G.D.Y. 
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Let the Minister Be a Minister 


by Rosert G. 


Out of the Oxford Conference came a ringing slogan: ‘“‘Let the 
Church be the Church.” It found a wide hearing, since it seemed to call 
the Christian community back to its basic mission. It is time now for 
an equally forthright call to let the minister be a minister. Until there 
is a new clarity concerning the nature and function of the ministry, the 
witness of the Christian Church in these troubled times will remain 
weak and ineffectual. 


There are abundant signs that the ministry today is, in the words 
of H. Richard Niebuhr, the “perplexed profession.” The perplexity is 
not so much revealed in such minor signs as the widely advertised 
nervous breakdowns supposedly occurring at a great rate in the ranks 
of the Protestant clergy. Nor is it so much revealed in the minister’s 
absorption in a host of activities which have little or no relation to his 
basic function. These are, after all, superficial manifestations of a 
trouble whose roots are more deeply buried. 


The basic trouble is a loss of identity on the part of the minister. 
He is not at all sure what his true function is supposed to be. This 
confusion attends the minister in his role within the Church and also 
touches his role as the spokesman of the Church in its relation to so- 
ciety and culture. Nowhere does the minister today find a clear and com- 
pelling sense of his task. 


The image of the minister which is presented to sensitive observers 
is caught in a part of Richard Chase’s dialogue, The Democratic Vista. 
Ralph, who speaks for the author, makes this comment when the talk 
turns to religion: 


Yes, the preacher loses all sense of dignity and of a sacred calling, and 
tends to become a combination ethical counselor, social worker, psycho- 
therapist, group organizer, and Rotarian booster. The lay proselytizers 
who try to get you to join their church always tell you that their minister 
is a “straight-from-the-shoulder” type and that there is no nonsense about 
him, meaning, of course, no religion. As for the clergyman himself, 
he has no time for religion, even if he is so inclined. He is one of the army 
of the underpaid and overworked on whom a thoughtless and childlike 
society unloads its personal problems.’ 


Rosert G. MIDDLETON, pastor of First Baptist Church, Kansas City, Mo., has 
appeared in Foundations once before. 
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The accuracy of this picture can be verified by introspection on 
the part of the average Protestant minister. He is indeed perplexed as 
he confronts the mysterious and challenging meaning of his calling. 
The tragic nature of the situation is to be found in the fact that the 
minister often has an image of himself and his calling which is quite 
at odds with what seems to be demanded of him. The modern min- 
ister, perhaps more than the clergyman of any other period, finds him- 
self driven by a variety of pressures into a mold he neither chooses for 
himself nor believes to be the proper one for the minister. Such a situa- 
tion sets up within the minister a tension which reduces his effective- 
ness and hampers the witness of the Church. 

The image of the ministry which is shared by hosts of clergymen 
is that of the minister as a man of God. But he is not to be a man of 
God in isolation; he is to be a man of God in the midst of the believing 
community. He is to be the servant of the Church, and consequently to 
find his true role as that of one person in the total body of believers, all 
of whom are ministers. His is the task of the professional, using that 
term in its best and highest sense, to endeavor to deal helpfully with 
the spiritual problems of the modern man. 

The Church, seen in this way, does not exist for the minister; he 
exists for the Church. His functions are to be exercised within the 
life of the community of the faithful. Such a view prevents the min- 
ister’s assuming that the Church exists in order to give him ample 
room for the exercise of his varied talents. On the contrary, his talents 
exist to be used in the service of the common life of the people of God. 
Hence, it is the minister’s task to face and to deal with the deep matters 
of faith and practice as these are met by himself and fellow-members 
of the Church. By dint of careful study and spiritual discipline, the 
minister is to help perplexed men and women to know the deep things 
of God. It is in this area, then, that the minister sees his basic task. He 
is to be a man of God in the life of the believing community. 

But such a description of the ministry is obviously an idealized 
portrait, bearing little if any resemblance to what the harried modern 
minister must actually do. To carry out the task outlined here would 
demand more of the minister than he could possibly deliver. But even 
to approach the task of the ministry in this way is rendered quite im- 
possible because this image of the ministry is at odds with the image of 
the ministry held in many instances by the laity and, as a result, taken 
over by many ministers as well. 

It is important, therefore, to stress the fact that the working out 
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of the problem of the ministry today is not alone the responsibility of 
the minister or of the theological seminary or of groups financed by 
generous philanthropists. All of these are involved, to be sure, and 
their help is needed. But the task is basically one which confronts the 
Church itself. Ministry and laity together, as members of the believing 
community, must address themselves afresh to the question of the 
basic nature and function of the Christian Church. When this has 
been done, we shall be in a position properly to see the task of the 
ministry. 

It is plain to anyone that we have a long, long way to go before the 
present confusion regarding the ministry can be cleared up. This con- 
fusion exists in the minds of the laity. To talk to a pulpit committee 
and to ask them, “What are the qualities you want in your minister 
and what do you expect of him?” is to be impressed with the fact that 
most churches have little idea of the basic function of the Christian min- 
ister. What they want their minister to be and to do is often far re- 
moved from what he conceives his real task to be. 


The churches are frequently, if not always, anxious to find in the 
minister qualities which he regards as at best peripheral to his work 
as a minister of the Gospel. To confront such demands again and again 
raises in the mind of the minister anxious questions about his own 
image of his task. Unless that image is a very strong one indeed, he can 
soon come to the conclusion that he must have been wrong and that his 
job is to be and to do what the people of the churches want him to be 
and to do. Thus, confusion existing in the life of the Church creeps 
into the life of the minister as well. 


This is particularly a peril for a minister in the Free Church tradi- 
tion, for the life of such a minister is bound up with the people of the 
Church. If he is a humble man, he may feel it arrogant on his part to 
insist stubbornly on a conception of the ministry which the laity of the 
churches seem quite clearly to have rejected. It is both more humble 
and a great deal easier to adjust his own image of his calling to make 
it fit the expectations of the people to whom he is bound in faith and 
love. 


The picture of the type of minister desired by the churches is furn- 
nished in the Hartshorne-Froyd study of some years ago. Although the 
study was made in 1944, there is no ground for assuming that the ideas 
have changed greatly since that time. One part of the study, based 
upon the replies of some seventy-eight laymen, sought to discover the 
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qualities desired in a minister. The resulting list is dismaying indeed, 
as examples will show. Among the personal qualities desired, the most 
important is that the minister be a good mixer with young and old. 
This rates far above the desire for a minister who would be alert, in- 
telligent and progressive. It ranks ahead of the desire for a minister 
who would be humble and courteous. Indeed, the top three qualities are 
all in the same realm: a good mixer, sociable and agreeable, and a 
pleasing personality. When attention turns to spiritual qualities, the 
desire is couched in traditional terms of devotion to Christian calling 
and service to God. This stands ahead of a working knowledge of the 
Bible and the quality of love of God and man. Concerning leadership 
qualities, we find that skill in teaching and leading children and youth 
ranks ahead of being a good pastor; we discover, furthermore, that 
this also scores ahead of adequate training. Very near the bottom 
of the list is the quality of fearlessness in presenting the message of 
the Gospel. After reading through such a table, reflecting the con- 
fusion in the minds of the laity, it is easy to understand the statement 
of the authors: “If what the churches say they want should be taken 
as the basis of theological education, the clock would have to be turned 
back a hundred years.” 


There can be no question that there is confusion in the minds of the 
laity about the nature and function of the Christian minister. Despite 
this, it would be wrong to place the blame for the contemporary situa- 
tion upon the laymen, although this is what a number of recent articles 
have done. The problem is by no means that simple. It would be an easy 
matter for ministers to castigate the blindness of the laymen and dwell 
at length upon their lack of spiritual insight. This might be easy and 
comfortable for the minister but it would not be wholly accurate. The 
truth is that the ministry itself has become confused. Minister and lay- 
man alike have shared a common outlook, one in which the conception 
of the nature and function of the ministry is approached more from the 
viewpoint of contemporary society than from the perspective of Bibli- 
cal faith. Here is the root of the problem: our idea of the ministry is 
determined not so much by the insights of faith as by the standards of 
a predominantly secular society. In this minister and layman share the 
blame. 


It is easy to lose sight of the real nature of the problem at a time 
when the institutions of religion are vital and full of life. In the midst 
of a widespread turning to religion, we may think all is well. The build 
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ings are going up, and so are the budgets. The activities are expanding. 
The membership rolls are getting larger and larger. We show all the 
signs of vigor and vitality. Religion is a success in modern America. 
And this is precisely the peril. 


For the ministry may find itself invaded even more radically by 
the success mentality which is so much part of the American outlook. 
The result of having hosts of new members in the churches may well 
be the further secularization of the church, until the church becomes 
virtually indistinguishable from the rest of society. And, by the same 
subtle process, the minister becomes no different from many other help- 
ful persons in modern society. As Eric L. McKitrick has put it: 

But a curious result of the process is that it is having, as might have 
been predicted, a two-way effect. For as more and more of the secular 
public come flocking to the institutional sanctuary of religion, that very 
institution is finding itself of necessity becoming more and more secular- 
ized. . . . It is important to see that this is a product not directly of ex- 
pansion but of secularization. It is the consequence of confusion on the part 
of the laity as to just what they really expect of their clergy, and of still 
more confusion on the clergy’s part as to what is and should be their 
own role in the emerging order of things. . . . Should they become, perhaps, 
more like their parishioners, and thus perhaps less like themselves? 
There is a vague sense somewhere that maybe they ought to, but nobody 
has much notion as to what should be the terms or the appropriate style.* 
This secularization has subtly shifted the image of the minister’s na- 
ture and function. Increasingly the ministry is judged in terms of the 


success image so widely prevalent in modern society. 


Once this process has begun, the focus of judgment upon the min- 
ister moves into a wholly new area. The minister is judged in terms of 
his ability to keep an organization moving with vitality and vigor. 
Statistics become the determining factor. The crucial matters in judg- 
ing a minister’s effectiveness turn out to be the number of new mem- 
bers he has brought in, the increasing size of the budget, and the num- 
ber of interest and activity groups which cluster around the church. 
For evidence of this, examine the service record blank for ministers 
maintained by our American Baptist Convention. Every item on that 
blank is statistical: the budget and the membership are the crucial mat- 
ters. This is not written in a spirit of criticism, for I am well aware 
of how very difficult it is properly to assess other aspects of the min- 
ister’s work. But it is, I] submit, an indication of the way in which we 
have come to judge the minister in terms of external standards. 


This process, to be sure, is part of the cultural emphasis upon 
external standards. The mysteries of the inner life of man with God 
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are elusive and hard to get at. Outward things can be handled so much 
more easily. Hence, the minister is judged—and judges himself in 
many cases—by these outward tests. Immersed in a culture which is 
impatient about anything which cannot be measured quantitatively, the 
minister can easily lose sight of the moving of the Spirit in his con- 
cern for the welfare of the institution. 

It is this secularism which has caused so many in the ministry to 
forsake the things which have always been part of the essential func- 
tion of the ministry in favor of a host of activities which seem so much 
more vital. Many ministers have found in the tasks of administration 
a positive deliverance from the arduous and demanding task of facing 
the perplexities of faith in a day like ours. The minister may complain 
audibly about the time taken in caring for the business affairs of the 
churches, but he is often secretly a bit happy to find that he can leave 
his study and the tough problems of belief in favor of a group program 
which is a great deal easier to handle. 

It is the responsibility of the minister to face the difficulties to be- 
lief in this day and age. Such a responsibility is a heavy one. For it 
will often produce in the minister himself the note of anguish. No one 
who has not wrestled, in the face of competing views, with the spiritual 
struggle to understand the truth as it is in Christ can fully appreciate 
what anguish this can bring. For belief is not just a superficial coating 
of optimism and kindliness. It is, on the contrary, a searching and 
radical attempt to find a perspective which can make sense of the mys- 
terious human pilgrimage. Here, surely, is the task of the minister. He 
ought to be, first and foremost, a man who is willing to face all the 
perplexities of the spiritual life, not in a mood of academic curiosity, 
but in a spirit of genuine encounter. These forces of the modern cul- 
tural scene must be faced. What do they mean for faith? In an age of 
science, can a man really believe? Can the reality of God be defended 
today? What is the significance of Jesus Christ for the mass man of 
modern society? These are tough questions, but they are the questions 
for which the modern man wants an answer. For such an answer he 
must, of necessity, turn to the minister. And if the minister, afraid of 
the anguish of facing such questions himself, has no guidance to offer 
except to get busy in some activity or other, what is the modern man to 
do? If not from the minister, then from whom can he ever find an 
answer to his questions? 

The basic task of the minster, then, is becoming clear. His basic 
function is, on behalf of the Church, to state Christian faith in terms 
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which will be meaningful and relevant to the modern man. This is 
the minister’s basic and essential task. Everything else that he does— 
and he will have to do many, many other things—should find its 
meaning in the light of this basic purpose. 


There can be no disguising the fact that this is no easy task. We 
have already spoken of the anguish which this will often demand of 
the minister. For he must, if his ministry is to be effective, possess two 
things at least, a firm faith and an understanding of his own times. 


1.) He must have a firm understanding of the Christian faith. But 
this firm understanding of the faith can never be of a hothouse variety, 
where the faith is kept in blossom by separation from the winds that 
blow outside. On the contrary, the minister’s understanding of the 
faith must be based upon a resolute attempt to subject it to all the criti- 
cism which can be made. He can never keep his faith in a sheltered 
nook. It must be a faith out in the open, held on the challenging fron- 
tiers of man’s spiritual quest. Otherwise, it is hardly a worthy faith. 


The minister, if he is to be a worthy spiritual leader of a congrega- 
tion, is required to live on the frontier of human thought. He will often, 
as a result, find himself battling with all his might to hold to faith; he 
will frequently know “the dark night of the soul.” For he will not be 
able to accept faith simply on authority, nor will he be able to accept 
any particular formulation of the faith. All must be subjected to testing 
and to careful scrutiny. What this involves for the minister has been 
well put by Daniel Jenkins: 


It means forsaking the shelter of all intellectual and spiritual securitas 
and going out into the wilderness with our tempted Lord, challenging the 
devil to use all his arts in seeking to deny that the Lord is God, that it 
may be confirmed anew in our own experience that He and none other 
is alone our King and our Redeemer. It means having to undergo the dis- 
cipline of thinking through the whole Faith for ourselves against all the 


most searching challenges to it and refusing to accept any of it at second- 
hand.* 


In our day matters of fundamental belief may seem to be of sec- 
ondary importance. Men and women are seeking the fellowship of the 
churches, and we may therefore feel that there is no need to concern 
ourselves unduly with the matter of the Faith and its foes. But this 
is only a temporary respite for the religious forces. We may well find 
in the near future that the matter of belief will once again be in the 
forefront of our attention. It is for that day that the ministry must be 
prepared. For the questions will come—deep and searching questions 
from minds made sharp by study and confused by coming up against 
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the difficulties in the way of belief. When this time comes, such earnest 
seekers will not be satisfied merely with booming church programs. 
These things will be less than nothing to them. They will want to know 
what validity can be claimed for the affirmations of the Christian faith. 
The minister, having lived on the frontier and having faced the on- 
slaught of doubt himself, will be able to affirm out of his own anguish 
and victory that God is Lord. Such a minister will be able to speak to 
the needs of modern souls, for he will have faced their questions and 
emerged with a faith strong and sure. He will be able as a result to 
declare the Word of God to his people with quickening power and rele- 
vant impact. 


2.) The minister must also have an understanding of his own 
times. He must be involved deeply in his times, even while he remem- 
bers that this world is not the final reality for the Christian. In the 
midst of his pilgrimage, he must seek to understand his own era. There 
is no way by which he can do this and remain detached and uninvolved. 
He must deal closely with people and their problems, rejoicing in his 
pastoral privilege. He must enter into their experiences until he comes 
to understand the problems they confront, the perplexities that bother 
them, the haunting fear of meaninglessness that hovers round them. 
He must endeavor to understand the infinitely varied and shifting mind 
of his day, formed by a host of influences from the past and yet dis- 
tinctly the mind of its own day. To succeed in this, he must read widely 
in modern literature, especially in fiction, poetry and drama. Moreover, 
he must participate in the common life of his day, championing some 
cause and finding how hard it is to make ideals real. Only by such in- 
timate involvement will the minister ever be able to do what is so cru- 
cially important: to link the resources of faith with the needs and the 
moods of men. The minister, I contend, finds his basic function in 
helping men, caught in a particular historical epoch, to live the life of 
faith in that day. 


The conception of the ministry outlined here is hardly the one 
accepted today. It is not accepted among the laity; it is not accepted 
even among ministers. It is a conception which will not be accepted 
until the Church searchingly asks what is the true nature of its own 
life. For only in the light of such a conception can we move toward the 
possibility of letting the minister be a minister; that is, a man in the 
congregation of the faithful who will attend to the Word of God and 
help the Church to order its life in the light of that Word. This will 
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be a radical change and demand of the churches a willingness to follow 
Christ who will make all things new. Out of such a rediscovery of the 
essential nature of the Church, however, may well come a new life of 
the Spirit. 


This is a task for the whole Church. But it could begin with the 
minister himself. What is needed is a resolute determination on the part 
of the minister to live in accordance with his own image of his task. This 
will demand a pruning of those activities and organizations which are 
merely time-consuming and without real merit in the building up of 
the life of faith in the people of God. Unless the minister himself 
undertakes this task, we can be sure that the problem of the nature 
and function of the ministry will not be solved. 


1, Richard Chase, The Democratic Vista: ern Baptist Convention, (Philadelphia, 
A Dialogue on Life and Letters in 1945) p. 42. 

Contemporary America, (New York, 3. Erie McKitrick, ‘‘ ‘Conservatism’ To- 

1958) p. 121. day,’’ The American Scholar, Vol. 27, 
No, 1, p. 59. 

2. Hugh Hartshorne and Milton Froyd, 4. Daniel Jenkins, The Protestant Min- 


Theological Education in the North- istry, (New York, 1958) p. 128. 
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Confronting the Episcopalian Theory 
of the Apostolic Ministry 


by Paut RownTREE CLIFFORD 


What are the theological grounds for the separation of certain 
men to specialized ministry in Baptist churches? Are there any the- 
ological grounds at all, or is this established practice merely a matter 
of expediency? Another way of putting the same question is to ask 
whether the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers allows any room 
for differentiation between one member of the Church and another. Is 

the Church itself, as the fellowship of believers, in the true apostolic 
" succession, commissioned to the apostolic ministry? If so, wherein lies 
the justification for a separated order of pastors? 


Now it is possible to provide a theological justification of existing 
practice as long as we understand the Church to be a corporate priest- 
hood, each member of which has a distinctive function to perform 
on behalf of the whole body. It is on this basis alone that any satis- 
factory doctrine of the ministry can be formulated.* Nevertheless it 
has to be admitted that, as far as Baptists are concerned, serious the- 
ological thinking on the subject has largely gone by default, and the need 
for a separated ministry has been taken for granted, without inquiring 
into the doctrinal implications of the practice commonly adopted. This 
will no longer do. As ecumenical conversations advance, each denomi- 
nation is driven to a re-examination of its own premises and a more 
careful definition of its distinctive beliefs. 


While Baptists and many other Reformed Christians have a great 
deal of leeway to make up, they find themselves confronted with the 
Episcopalian doctrine of the ministry, which very largely holds the 
theological field. Whatever its defects may be, it has at least been widely 
canvassed and systematically argued, particularly over the past twelve 


*If the priesthood of all believers is understood in purely individualistic terms, as imply- 
ing the competence of the soul before God and nothing more, there would seem to be no 
grounds for a separated ministry at all; but this is not the-sense in which Martin Luther 
enunciated the doctrine. For him there were two strands to it. First, each believer is a priest, 
not as someone in isolation seeking his own salvation, but as one caring responsibly for his 
fellows; thus all believers are priests in their interrelatedness within the Church. Second, 
although there are priests in a more specialized sense of the word—those who perform certain 
stated functions on behalf of the whole Church; they do so only in a representative capacity. 
They belong to no order that can be set above the Church; they are priests because the 
Church exercises its priesthood through them. Cf. John T. McNeill, Unitive Protestantism 
(New York: Abingdon, 1930), pp. 33-39. 


PAuL ROWNTREE CLIFFORD, who teaches at the Divinity School of McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario, was formerly pastor at West Ham in Eng- 
land and is author of The Mission of the Local Church. 
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years. Thus, in seeking to formulate our own position, we have to take 
Episcopalian theories into account and define our attitude to them. 
This is perhaps a more urgent task for British Free Churchmen than 
for their brethren on the North American continent, since the challenge 
has come in the main from theologians in the Church of England, and 
the issue has been brought to focus by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
invitation to the British Free Churches to “take episcopacy into their 
systems” and “try it out on their own ground”? as a first step to the 
mutual recognition of ministries and full intercommunion. Neverthe- 
less, the matter is of increasing concern to Christians everywhere, 
especially to those engaged in discussions of Faith and Order. The 
Episcopalian case, as framed by the Anglicans, has to be faced and 
answered. If there is anything in it, then the reformulation of our own 
doctrine will be radically affected thereby. On the other hand, if we 
can show good reasons for rejecting it, this may well lead to closer 
mutual understanding in the common pursuit of truth. This article, 
then, is intended as a contribution to the prolegomena necessary to a 
Baptist doctrine of the ministry, and is confined to an examination of 
the theory of episcopacy as it has been defined in recent studies. 
I 

Episcopalians hold to the ancient three-fold ministry of bishop, 
priest (or presbyter) and deacon. The first of these offices is regarded as 
determinative of the other two: priests and deacons exercise their func- 
tions on the basis of episcopal ordination; and the episcopal office itself 
rests upon the alleged transmission of authority by one bishop or group 
of bishops to another by the laying on of hands. This succession, it is 
claimed, can be traced back to the apostles. Thus, teaching about the 
episcopacy is the linchpin of this doctrine of the ministry. 

Of course, the question arises whether, in this view, episcopal or- 
dination is absolutely necessary to the ministry of the Church, or 
whether it is advocated as merely the most ancient, proven and expedient 
form or order. Is it of the substance of the faith, derived from the Lord 
of the Church himself, or is it a matter of government, devised to meet 
the needs of a developing situation, and therefore, presumably, ca- 
pable of being superseded should circumstances warrant? Episcopalians 
are not agreed on their answer to this question. Broadly speaking, 
there are three schools of thought: those who argue that episcopacy is 
the esse of the Church, those who claim that it is its bene esse, and 
those who have introduced a new expression, the plene esse of the 
Church. 
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The first position is advocated by the authors of The Apostolic 
Mmuistry, an Anglo-Catholic symposium edited by the late Bishop of 
Oxford.” The essence of their case is that our Lord himself commis- 
sioned the apostles to be his representatives. They transmitted their 
authority and all that went with it to their successors in the episcopacy, 
who in turn have handed on their commission to a continuous succession 
of bishops down to the present day. Thus, the only ministry which can 
be regarded as duly authorized by Christ is that which is in the historic 
succession of properly consecrated bishops. Kenneth E. Kirk claims 
that the episcopate is the “essential ministry,” and, in the minds of the 
authors of The Apostolic Ministry, it is “the divinely ordained minis- 
terial instrument for securing to the Church of God its continuous and 
organic unity.”* Their position is essentially that of Cyprian: “Whence 
you ought to know that the bishop is in the Church, and the Church in 
the bishop; and if any one be not with the bishop, that he is not with the 
Church.’’* On this view, the very existence of the Church depends upon 
an episcopally ordained ministry, and those who fail to acknowledge 
the latter are automatically excluded from the former. This explains 
’ why the writers in question are so careful not to use the word “Church” 
to describe Christian groups which fall outside the company of those 
whose order is centered upon and derived from the succession of 
bishops. | 


At the same time we should note that the reason for holding such 
an exclusivist view does not lie in the value set upon preserving a mere 
tactual continuation of an ancient order of ministry ; the important thing 
for these writers is what they believe to be the apostolate—the true min- 
istry commissioned by our Lord. In the words of Dom Gregory Dix: 


If the best that could truthfully be said for episcopacy from the ancient 
evidence were that it is “historic,” that it has been going on for a long 
while, then its acceptance in the form we Anglicans know it certainly 
could not be rightly made an essential of unity with other Christians. .. . 
It is not its history, which is not without its repulsive aspects, but its 
apostolicity which—in spite of its history—makes episcopacy in some 
form candidly defensible as the optimum system of Church Order. The 
episcopate is the only means by which our Lord’s own commission to stand 
in His Person before God and man is given afresh to each new minister 
of His Church (according to His own order) to the end of time.® 


While there is difference of opinion among Anglo-Catholics about the 
historical evidence on which their claims concerning the apostolic min- 
istry are based, they are generally agreed that they are not primarily 
concerned with Church administration, but with that which is at the 
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heart of the faith itself—the continuation of the ministry initiated by 
our Lord. 

On the other hand there are many Episcopalians who hold that the 
evidence does not warrant such exclusive claims for one form of min- 
istry, and find themselves unable to unchurch a large proportion of their 
fellow Christians or question the validity of their orders. At the same 
time, they hold that episcopacy, by virtue of its continuity throughout 
the centuries and its manifest value as an organ of unity, is to be re- 
garded as contributing to the well-being of the Church. On these 
grounds it is commended to those who do not at present accept it, and 
is advocated as the only practicable basis for reunion. Here is the argu- 
ment from expediency.° 

The third position has been outlined in The Historic Episcopate," 
a symposium of essays by seven Anglicans, designed as a contribution 
to the solution of the problem of the relationship between the Church 
of England and the Church of South India. In brief, the authors differ 
from both views outlined so far. They are unable to accept the thesis of 
The Apostolic Ministry because they believe it misinterprets the early 
evidence, which will not support the theory that is made to rest upon 
it. But, while dissociating themselves from the unchurching of Chris- 
tians of other communions, they refuse to go as far as those who advo- 
cate episcopacy on the grounds of ecclesiastical expediency. Arguing 
from the partial apprehension of truth involved in the divided state of 
the Church, they hold that episcopacy is part of the fullness of the 
Church, without which Christians are not entering into the complete- 
ness of the heritage which it is God’s purpose for them to enjoy. The 
point of view is succinctly stated by J. A. T. Robinson at the end of the 
opening essay : 

What we are concerned to deny (as unbiblical, unhistorical and unangli- 
can) is a particular interpretation of the episcopate which would auto- 
matically unchurch any part of the Body that for historical reasons has 
failed to preserve it. For this is to exalt it as a precondition of the Church, 
whereas the only precondition of the Church is the Kingdom of God. 
We affirm that the episcopate is dependent on the Church, and not the 
Church on the episcopate. We believe its possession to be a necessary 
mark of the Church’s fullness, rather than an indispensable qualification 
for being a part. It is not what makes the Church the Church—so that 
in exclusion from it everything falls to the ground. But in repudiation of 


it the Church can never express the plentitude of its Being as the one 
Body of Christ in history.® 


British Free Churchmen, as they have engaged in conversations 
with their Anglican brethren, have found themselves in considerable 
difficulty to determine what is implied in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
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invitation to which we have already referred. What is the nature of 
the episcopacy with which they are being asked to experiment? Which 
of the three approaches is being commended? As these conversations 
proceed, it is becoming increasingly evident that it is with the hard core 
of Anglo-Catholic doctrine that they have to reckon in the last resort. 
It is here that the issue of fidelity to cardinal truth is raised; and other 
views of episcopacy, interesting as they may be, only merit serious at- 
tention when the full implications of the more rigid doctrine have been 
expounded and examined. I shall, therefore, largely confine the re- 
marks that follow to the arguments adduced by the authors of The 
Apostolic Ministry. 


II 


Before setting out the difficulties which Baptists, in common with 
others, find in accepting the Anglo-Catholic thesis, we should be se- 
riously at fault if we did not first ask what aspects of the treatment of 
the subject in The Apostolic Ministry we can wholeheartedly welcome. 
All too often an “Aunt Sally” is put up and knocked down in theologi- 
cal controversy to no one’s profit. Apart from the obviously irenic spirit 
in which the authors approach those who differ from them (happily an 
increasing characteristic of ecumenical discussion), three things 
emerge from these essays which go far to meet some objections which 
non-episcopalians have felt compelled to make. 


In the first place, the whole book is concerned to dissociate epis- 
copacy from prelacy and to define the office of bishop in terms of pas- 
toral ministry, freed from the trappings of earthly power.* In the 
opening chapter Bishop Kirk repudiates the idea that the modern An- 
glican episcopate, any more than the bishops of other communions, re- 
flects at all points the ministry of the pre-Nicene Church, and he would 
not have anyone accept what he calls ‘a whole historical amalgam” as 
a condition of communion.’ In a later essay T. M. Parker is even more 
explicit on this point at the close of his discussion of Feudal Episcopacy : 


*This is a singularly important admission for a representative group of British Angli- 
cans, whose Church ig closely allied to the state and whose bishops are still appointed by 
the secular authority. This elevation of men to high office with little more than the formal 
consent of those over whom they are set is deplored by the authors of The Apostolic Ministry, 
who have moved a long way from the outlook of the Elizabethan and Caroline divines of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and indeed from the whole method of hierarchical 
appointment as it has obtained from the time of Constantine when the Church was first 
taken under the aegis of the Roman empire. Speaking of the pre-Nicene period, Dom Gregory 
Dix says, ‘‘A genuine election by his own Church and the free acceptance of him by all its 
members as their bishop... were as much the sine qua non for the episcopate as consecration 
itself’’ (ibid., p. 199); and it is to the pre-Nicene episcopate that Dom Gregory would turn 
for the model he would commend to churchmen of other persuasions. 
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If, as we believe, the apostolic episcopate in its essence is part of that 
Gospel, we shall be well advised to put it before men in its starkest sim- 
plicity, not clothed in the garments of Caesar, still less redolent of the 
abuses which come from power and fortuitous prestige. We must com- 
mend episcopacy to those who reject it as episcopacy, not as the transfor- 
mation and corruption of it which our Puritan fellow-countrymen of the 
past rightly dubbed “prelacy.’?° 
Nothing could be more forthright than this rejection of the seculariza- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority by its close association with civil power. 
True, J. W. C. Wand has criticized the authors of The Apostolic Min- 
istry for neglecting the managerial functions of the bishop,” but in 
doing so he does not seriously challenge the contention that the office 
is fundamentally a pastoral one. 


Such a definition is particularly welcome to Baptists, whose fore- 
fathers in Britain suffered because Anglican leaders used political 
power and privilege to further ecclesiastical ends. Out of these suf- 
ferings, which are by no means unknown today in Roman Catholic 
dominated countries like Spain and Colombia, were born the passionate 
pursuit of religious liberty and the principle of the separation of 
Church and state, which have characterized Baptists for over four 
hundred years. The clear admission that the alignment of episcopacy 
with worldly power obscures the essential nature of the office and pre- 
vents the bishop from exercising his proper spiritual functions goes 
far to meet the almost instinctively adverse reaction of evangelicals 
to any sympathetic consideration of the subject. 


Second, these studies reveal a willingness to look at episcopacy 
again from the congregational standpoint. It is conceded that large 
dioceses make it virtually impossible for the bishop to exercise real 
pastoral oversight and for the people to know him except at a distance. 
Of necessity he has become an administrative officer, spending much 
of his time on committees, many of them taking him outside the area 
for which he is directly responsible.” Such comments might also be 
made about Baptist denominational leaders! Perhaps it is part of the 
price that has to be paid for large-scale organization of a kind that 
did not appear on the horizon of the primitive Church. Nevertheless it 
is refreshing to have Anglo-Catholics reminding us of the dangers of 
cumbersome organization and the importance of personal contact be- 
tween spiritual leaders and those whom they serve. Discussing the pos- 
sibility of reunion with Presbyterians, Bishop Mackenzie toys with the 
idea of a greatly increased number of dioceses, even considering the 
consecration of every parish minister to the episcopate, though he sees 
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administrative difficulties in putting such a scheme into effect.’* What- 
ever may be thought of the suggestion from the practical point of view, 
it is significant for us that the congregational aspect of the Church and 


the intimately personal character of the pastoral ministry should be 
treated so seriously. 


Third, there is Dom Gregory Dix’s repudiation of a mechanical 
view of the apostolic succession by “a ‘transmission’ of the Spirit from 
one generation of bishops to the next by the mere contact of the sacra- 
mental laying on of hands—‘like a contagion’ .”** He holds that each 
consecration implies ‘‘a fresh creative act of divine power making the 
elect a bishop,” as in the prayer found in the Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus."° While we may be compelled to conclude that Anglo- 
Catholics, including Dom Gregory himself, are unsuccessful in pre- 
senting a theory which is free from crudely mechanical ideas, the frank 
rejection of this basis for a satisfactory doctrine of episcopacy brings 
us all onto common ground. Fruitful discussion can be expected when 
it starts from agreed premises; and Baptists, as well as many others, 


have always found mechanical theories of grace a major stumbling 
block. 


III 


Thus far we may find ourselves reaching real understanding with 
those who seem to differ so radically from us. But the main Anglo- 
Catholic thesis is still left, that the only truly apostolic ministry is that 
which can be shown to have visible historical connection with the origi- 
nal apostolate through the succession of episcopal consecration. This 
claim, at any rate in the forms in which it has so far been expounded, 


seems to me to be completely unsubstantiated; and that on two main 
grounds. 


First, the historical foundation on which the claim is made to rest 
is dubious in the extreme. The case presented by Austin Farrer and 
Dom Gregory Dix turns upon showing that the authority of the apos- 
tles was transferred initially to the bishops of the local churches, who 
handed it on to their successors. To that end Farrer is involved in the 
most tortuous exegesis of passages like Acts 20:17, 28 and Tit. 1:5-7, 
by which he tries to show that in the primitive Church the offices of 
bishop and presbyter were distinct—a conclusion only possible by the 
distortion of the plain meaning of words."® The reader is left with the 
impression that this is a case of special pleading; an attempt to force 
the evidence to fit a preconceived theory. 
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Dom Gregory’s handling of the same question is hardly more satis- 
factory. He rests much of his case on the meaning of the Jewish 
shaliach, the plenipotentiary in whom he sees the prototype of the 
apostle. Quoting the saying in the Talmud, “A man’s shaliach is as it 
were himself,” Dix argues that the shaliach commission had to be per- 
petuated. Therefore, the authority which Jesus conferred on the apos- 
tles became that of the bishops who succeeded them; they were and are 
endowed with the full authority of Christ.% T. W. Manson has fully 
discussed the etymology of shaliach in The Church’s Ministry,"* and 
has come to the conclusion that there is no evidence at all that in Jewish 
usage the plenipotentiary had any power to transfer to anyone else the 
commission he had received. Accordingly he holds that the apostolate 
was unique and unrepeatable; those who belonged to it were the “eye- 
witnesses of His majesty,” and in the nature of things nobody could 
take their place. Thus, the argument for the apostolic episcopate from 
the Jewish origin of the word apostolos is seriously undermined. When 
Dom Gregory turns to the historical links between the New Testament 
tradition and the developing episcopate of the second century, his case 
for the transmission of the apostolic commission turns largely on a 
highly dubious interpretation of the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians.* 


There is no need to discuss in detail the handling of the earliest 
evidence by the authors of The Apostolic Ministry; it has been effective- 
ly criticized by Anglican writers in The Ministry Of The Church,” 
The Historic Episcopate, and in Hettlinger’s contribution to Epis- 
copacy And Reunion.” In fact, the latest treatment of the subject from 


*The crux is found in paragraph 44: ‘‘For this cause, therefore, having received a 
perfect knowledge they appointed the afore-said episkopoi and deacons and afterwards they 
made a further enactment that if they should fall asleep, other approved men should succeed 
to their liturgy. Those, therefore, who were appointed by them or afterwards by other 
ellogimon andron with the common consent of the whole Church, and who have blamelessly 
liturgized for the flock of Christ,...these men we consider to have been unjustly thrust out 
of their liturgy.’’ Dix rejects the usual interpretation of this passage expounded by J. B. 
Lightfoot, who took ‘‘their liturgy’’ as referring to the liturgy of the episkopoi, and trans- 
lated ellogimon andron as ‘‘men of repute.’’ The sense of the passage would then be that 
provision was made by the apostles for the succession of the episkopoi whom they had ap- 
pointed; on the death of these first episkopoi, their liturgy was to be undertaken by other 
men of repute. Dix prefers to think that ‘‘their liturgy’’ is the apostles’ own liturgy 
(hardly the natural sense of the words), and holds that ellogimos is a technical term for 
something included in a list, translating the phrase ‘‘men accounted apostles.’’ This would 
make the quotation mean that on the death of the first episkopoi, who were charged with the 
exercise of the apostolate, other men accounted apostles should succeed to the apostles’ 
ministry. Such a rendering is very hard to justify, particularly when it is claimed that the 
translation of ellogimon andron is ‘a literal one.’ Actually this exegesis is greatly weakened 
by the fact that, as R. F. Hettlinger points out in Episcopacy And Reunion, Clement’s com- 
plaint is not that these men could not be thrust out of office, which would have been the 
position if they had had the apostolic authority claimed for them, but that they were unjustly 
debarred from the exercise of their liturgy (Cf. E. R. Fairweather and R. F. Hettlinger, 
Episcopacy And Reunion, p. 71.) 
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the Anglo-Catholic point of view by E. R. Fairweather virtually aban- 
dons the arguments of Farrer and Dix, seeking to reconstruct the his- 
torical case on the presumption that the episcopacy of the second cen- 
tury must have fulfilled the intentions of the apostles because there 
were those who lived through the period of transition and were able 
to ensure that full continuity with the apostolic age was preserved.” 


This fresh attempt at demonstrating the historical grounds for 
the Anglo-Catholic position is unlikely to convince anyone who is not 
already persuaded for doctrinal reasons. There are far too many gaps in 
the evidence and much too much that we do not know. If the apostolic 
commission by means of the episcopacy is to be made a cardinal article 
of faith, considerably stronger historical evidence than we have got 
is needed to carry conviction, and we would expect to find clear in- 
dication of the importance of the doctrine in the earliest records. This 
is not the case. The essence of the difficulty which many inside as well 
as outside the Episcopalian fold have with the historical foundation on 
which Anglo-Catholics base their belief is summed up in some words 
of Bishop Leslie Newbigin: 


When a man speaks to us of things which he deems so vital to the re- 
demption of the world that he can place them alongside the Gospel, and 
demands in their name the excommunication of great parts of Christ’s 
Church, . . . we are in a realm where probability is not enough. Here 
we need something as sure as the Cross and the empty tomb.” 


The debate over the historical evidence will continue, although it 
is unlikely that any incontrovertible conclusions will be reached. But 
the crucial issue does not lie here; it is primarily a theological one. 
Suppose the historical difficulties were waived and the existence of a 
primitive episcopate to which the apostles intended to transmit their 
own commission conceded, the question still arises whether there was 
anything which could be so transmitted. 

At this point there is considerable confusion in the presentation 
of the case we are criticizing. Sometimes the suggestion is made that 
the episcopacy has been the guardian of the apostolic faith, and thus has 
preserved the unity of the Church. In the second century succession 
was certainly regarded as succession to the teaching office of the local 
bishop. Thus argued Hegesippus. And, while Irenzus contended that 
the bishop had a special status as an ordained teacher, he considered 
ordination to be the guarantee of authentic doctrine.“ The trouble is 
that, whatever may have been the case in the pre-Nicene period, epis- 
copal succession has failed to preserve the apostolic gospel intact. Men- 
tion has only to be made of the schism between East and West, cul- 
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minating in the open break over the filioque cause in the western form 
of the Nicene creed in 1052; of the heretical bishops of the Arian 
controversy ; of the Latitudinarian bishops of the Anglican Church; of 
an Erastian like the eighteenth-century Bishop Watson, who declared 
that he was ready to turn Unitarian if the legislature so directed ;” 
and, in more recent times, of the late Bishop E. W. Barnes of Birm- 
ingham, England, who sat most lightly to the orthodox Christian tradi- 
tion.** Whatever has been handed down from generation to generation 
by the episcopate, it is not the purity of the apostolic gospel. It has often 
been left to the non-episcopally ordained to recall the Church to “the 
faith once delivered to the saints.” 

On the whole, Anglo-Catholics would concede this fact and reply 
that they are not so much concerned with either the character or the 
teaching of the bishop, important as these are; what is essential to his 
office is that he should have been properly ordained. This, in turn, im- 
plies that something other than the apostolic faith is handed on through 
the succession. What is it? 

The mysterious “It” is the heart of the problem, and the real ques- 
tion is whether “It” exists. The difficulty is created by the use of a 
number of words, insufficiently defined, to describe that which is con- 
ferred by the episcopal laying on of hands. All these words, like “grace,” 
“sift” and “power,” suggest in their context a sort of fluid or sub- 
stance which can be channelled through physical media. This is what 
has been unkindly called “the drainpipe theory of apostolic succes- 
sion.”** No doubt it is such a mechanical view that Dom Gregory Dix 
repudiates on behalf of Anglicans in general. The fact is that the words 
quoted above do not signify substances at all, insofar as they are prop- 
erly used of charismata. They describe not things conveyed, but 
changes effected in human beings through personal encounter with God. 
What is “grace” but God’s gracious dealing with us? What are the 
“gifts” of the Spirit but the transforming of inward dispositions 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit? How is “power” to be de- 
fined save in terms of strengthening man to meet the challenges of 
life? In other words, God’s blessing of man can only be understood 
from the point of view of personal relationship; when he gives, he gives 
himself and nothing less. If the words grace, gift and power, refer to 
things analogous to the presents we exchange at Christmas, then let 


the nature of these things be clearly defined. As matters stand, the 


Anglo-Catholic case is completely obscure at this point; for a crudely 
materialistic definition of what takes place at episcopal consecration, 
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ordination and confirmation seems to be ruled out, and yet the doctrine 
of succession would only appear to make sense on the basis of such a 
supposition. 

The sole possibility that seems to be left is to say that through 
apostolic succession the authority to ordain and confirm is transmitted 
from one generation to another. This would appear to be the real con- 
tention of the authors of The Apostolic Ministry, when their argu- 
ment is stripped of everything that is not essential. But serious diffi- 
culties then arise about the definition of authority. No one is justified 
in speaking as if it were a thing which could be handed down from one 
person to another like some hereditary possession. Authority is derived 
from the commission of one who appoints another to act in his place. 
Theoretically it is possible to conceive of authority’s being delegated 
from one person to another down a long chain of historical succession. 
But, in the nature of the case, the authority would become progressively 
weaker the further removed the delegate became from the source, on 
the obvious ground that the original principal might revoke his au- 
thorization if he knew how his commission was being carried out later. 
However, there is a fundamental difference between this sort of hy- 
pothetical example and the authority conferred by Christ on his min- 
isters. He is not simply a historical person who inaugurated a chain of 
events long ago; He is the living Lord who himself commissions his 
servants in each succeeding age. This distinction is clearly recognized 
by Dix, when he cites the ordination prayer of Hippolytus—‘Do Thou 
now pour forth’—commenting that “what is here expected is a fresh 
creative act of divine power making the elect a bishop.”* If, then, 
each ordination is a new creative act of God, wherein lies the vital im- 
portance of episcopal succession? 

The answer of the Episcopalian would seem to be that, while God 
undoubtedly acts afresh in each ordination, he does so through human 
agents, and he has appointed the succession of bishops as the bearers 
of this responsibility. The argument only carries weight if it can be 
shown that the authority of God is not given in any other way. But 
that is just what cannot be demonstrated; in fact the evidence points in 
the opposite direction. Apart from the absence of any clear teaching 
in the earliest documents, we have the undoubted apostolic commission 
of Paul, and most probably of James, the brother of Jesus, as well, who 
appear to have received it directly from the Lord himself and not 
through the Twelve. As Canon Greenslade says, in commenting on the 
possibility that the ellogimot in Clement’s epistle were not necessarily 
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plenipotentiaries of the Lord by succession, “If the heavenly Christ 
could appoint them without succession to create ministries, He could do 
so again.” 

On the whole, Protestants would claim that this is precisely what 
has happened. They would point to the long record of their own min- 
istries, and in particular to the story of missionary expansion over the 
last one hundred and fifty years. Those who have carried the gospel to 
the ends of the earth, as well as those who have been set aside to preach 
the Word and administer the sacraments in their own homeland, have 
been conscious of the divine call and commission mediated to them in 
varying ways through the Church. Whatever discussion there may be 
about the way in which authority has been conferred upon them—and 
the form of ordination may be more or less regular—the real point of 
importance is the fact of divine authorization. As matters now stand, 
we have not been shown what is conveyed by episcopal ordination that 
cannot be had in any other way. Indeed, it would seem that the creative 
act of God in calling and commissioning his ministers in all traditions, 
including the Episcopalian, does not depend upon any particular mode 
of doing it. 

My conclusion is that the Anglo-Catholic case amounts to an at- 
tempt to delimit the sovereignty of God in face of clear evidence from 
the apostle Paul down to the ministries of the Reformed Churches that 
this cannot be done without falling into the grave theological error of 
attempting to confine the ways of God within the bounds of a precon- 
ceived theory. “The wind,” we are told, “blows where it wills, and you 
hear the sound of it, but you do not know whence it comes or whither it 
goes; so it is with every one who is born of the Spirit.” (John 3:8). 
His operation is unpredictable, uncontrollable, and cannot be canalized 
in fixed ecclesiastical channels. The attempt to do so is to “quench the 
Spirit” (1 Thess. 5:19), a temptation of the Church from the earliest 
days. B. H. Streeter has said, “The history of Catholic Christianity 
during the first five centuries is the history of a progressive standardi- 
zation of diversity which had its origin in the Apostolic age.’*° That 
comment stands for the whole record of the Church down the centuries. 
The freedom of the Spirit’s activity seems dangerous to the ecclesiasti- 
cal and institutional mind, and therefore the range of his operation is 
made subject to a manageable theory, rendered tenable because the 
sanction of God is alleged to be behind it. Such theologizing is unwar- 
rantably subjective, as is every effort to force facts to fit a theory in- 
adequate to account for them all. The Spirit is sovereign Lord. 
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IV 

Does this mean that we can see no value at all in an episcopally 
ordained ministry? Not necessarily. We have still to reckon with the 
view that episcopacy is the bene esse or even the plene esse of the 
Church, insofar as it is the symbol of continuity and unity, and so the 
key to the most complete Church order. It might therefore be adopted 
as the only zegis under which the separated communions of Christen- 
dom could unite and come to a mutual recognition of one another’s min- 
istries. In default of any clearer or more persuasive presentation of the 
Anglo-Catholic case, this constitutes the only line of argument likely 
to make any impression on non-episcopalians. 

The idea will not appeal to those who are content with the status 
quo, concerned with no greater measure of unity than is involved in a 
benevolent attitude to Christians of other denominations—and there 
are a great number of Baptists and other Evangelicals who answer to 
this description. But a growing proportion, particularly of younger 
people, are deeply disturbed by the divided state of the Church and its 
consequent impotence to witness to the gospel, not least on what have 
been called the “mission fields.” Believing that the diversity to which 
the New Testament bears witness, a fully Christian diversity, is only 
possible within visible unity, they look to ways of ever closer fellow- 
ship with other Christians. They realize that the goal of inter- 
communion can only be achieved through the mutual recognition of 
ministries. Therefore, they are prepared to view sympathetically any 
proposal that offers promise of a more comprehensive acknowledgement 
of the divine authority behind the various types of ministry in the uni- 
versal Church. 

From this point of view, there is no question of conferring divine 
authority on those who do not at present possess it. The call of God 
through the Church, however ratified, fully authorizes a man to preach 
the Word, administer the sacraments and care for the flock. But his 
commissioning may only involve a part of the Church universal, and 
in some cases a very small part indeed. In this sense all our ministries, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, are to some degree defective. A formal 
commissioning for the wider exercise of ministry in the Church of God, . 
as in the scheme for reunion in Ceylon,** would have much to be said 
for it. But this would inevitably include episcopal ordination, insofar as 
Episcopalian churches were to participate. 

Of course this is not an evalution of episcopacy that would satisfy 
the majority of its apologists. However, we can only press that, if it is 
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felt to be inadequate, a clearer case should be presented than that with 
which we are presently confronted. Even this modified view of the pos- 
sible value of episcopal ordination is one which only a very small minor- 
ity of Baptists would at present regard with any favour; and most of 
them would not see any advantage in moving out of step with the 
majority of their brethren, for that would only lead to still more dis- 
unity. Many would probably argue that episcopacy, as we know it, is 
not the best instrument for achieving unity, and would look to the Pres- 
byterian model as a more fruitful means of securing wider commis- 
sioning than now obtains. However that may be, our first and more 
urgent task as Baptists is to define our own doctrine of the ministry, 
showing why we believe that the fulfillment of the divine commission 
through the Church requires certain men to be separated to the gospel 
ministry, and how their status and function are related to the priest- 
hood of all believers who bear testimony to en faith in the true apos- 
tolic succession. 
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Proclamation and Ministry 
by Lioyp J. AVERILL 


Christian ministry is a gift. It is the gracious provision God has 
made in Jesus Christ for doing his work in the world. That work is 
essentially the telling of the story of salvation, the proclamation of 
something that has happened in and to human history, the showing 
forth of a new relationship to God in Jesus Christ. Though it may be 
more than that, nevertheless it is essentially that. 


So, the ministry is subordinate to its message and can be under- 
stood properly only in light of the fact that it has a message. What 
follows is an attempt to see where we are led by an understanding of 
the ministry which is rooted in this work which God has given us to 
do: the work of Christian proclamation. We shall need, first, to examine 
the character of that proclamation, and then to point out its implica- 
tions for our own ministering. 


I 
Christian proclamation is not, in the first instance, something 
which is added to the story of God’s saving acts; as if men could stand 
off at a distance from them and decide dispassionately — not to say 
gratuitously !—that there is something in them worth talking about. On 


the contrary, Christian proclamation is given in, and is integral to, 
those saving acts. 


This is seen with special clarity in Luke’s account of the Pentecost 
experience by which the Apostolic Church was constituted: “And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance” (Acts 2:4). Make of this 
proclamation an afterthought, and the event itself becomes abstract and 
unrelated, which is to say that it loses its saving character. Indeed, the 
proclamation is the evidence of, as it is the witness to, the power of 
what God works in men. 

This inseparable relation of God’s act and man’s proclamation as 
a single event is illustrated by our Lord himself. Luke’s Gospel sug- 
gests that Jesus chose some verses from Isaiah 61 to express his own 
sense of mission. In the words of Isaiah, which Jesus made his own, the 
relation of the divine Word and the human word is made, if anything, 
more emphatic: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
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the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord” (Luke 4:18-19). 

Most conclusively of all, the designation of Jesus Christ himself 
as the ‘‘Word” is profoundly expressive of the unity which we are in- 
sisting upon here. 

Christian proclamation is not, in the first instance, something 
which is given in a formless encounter and practiced in a formless set- 
ting; as if men were addressed by God in isolation from their human 
context, and as if their own proclamation were not given by God with 
contextual intent. On the contrary, Christian proclamation is given to 
individuals, to be sure—but given to individuals in the Church, through 
the Church, for the Church. This is not to set human and arbitrary 
limits to God’s freedom of action. It is, rather, simply a descriptive 
statement which every Christian must acknowledge: namely, that we 
have in fact been brought to a saving relation to God not outside the 
Church nor in spite of the Church, but precisely in and through the 
Church. 

And it is, further, to draw what seems the necessary conclusion of 
this: namely, that the proclamation which we are given in that saving 
relation is, first of all, proclamation for the Church, addressed to the 
Church for the renewal of the Church. The passage from the Acts 
cited above attests this. It is only necessary to recall that here the 
Church is Israel, even though it is now becoming the New Israel both 
in the person of Jesus Christ and in the primitive community of His 
faithful. What the Apostles proclaimed on the day of Pentecost was 
addressed to the men of Israel. Even though they spoke in alien tongues, 
the record in the Acts suggests that it was precisely for this reason 
addressed to the whole of Israel, including the Jews of the Dispersion. 
And our Lord himself went, “‘as his custom was,” into the synagogue 
and there proclaimed the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy in the hearing 
of God’s people. 

II 

If this is the character of Christian proclamation in the biblical 
faith, then certain conclusions follow for our own Christian 
proclamation. 

1.) Because the proclamation of God’s saving grace is given in, 
through and for the Church, it follows that the Preacher is the Church 
rather than any single individual within the Church; that is, the task 
of proclamation is given to the whole body of Christ’s faithful, who 
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are called into being as the Body of Christ by the single event of God’s 
saving action and the proclamation given in it. 


2.) The gift of ministry, in its special sense, is given by the Church 
in response to God’s action and in fulfillment of this proclamatory task 
to which it is called. The one who is called to minister and to preach, 
then, stands within the Church and speaks to the Church in behalf of 
the Church. Luther put it in this way: 


Therefore we are all priests, as many of us as are Christians. But the 
priests, as we call them, are ministers chosen from among us, who do all 
that they do in our name... . It follows herefrom that whoever does not 
preach the Word, called by the Church to this very thing, is no priest at 
all. And further, that the sacraments of ordination can be nothing else 
than a certain rite of choosing preachers in the Church. 


This is not to say that the preacher thus chosen is obliged to speak only 
what the Church will hear, but that as he seeks to speak the word of 
judgment and mercy in faithfulness to his own apprehension of God’s 
truth, he will also submit himself to the judgment of the Church as it 
seeks its own faithfulness. Nor is it to say that the preacher may not 
speak as preacher to those who stand outside the Church, but that his 
first and absorbing responsibility is to address the Church with the 
word of salvation. 

3.) Those within the body of Christ’s faithful who are not set 
apart for the special ministry exercise their own task of proclamation, 
their own apostolate, by virtue of their own personal relationship in 
and to Christ and the Church. This ministry of the laity will include 
both a priestly concern and a pastoral regard for each other—and for 
their minister !—within the Church. But it will do more. If Christian 
proclamation is, in the first instance, given to and for the Church, it is 
also—but derivatively—given to and for the world. The chief means 
whereby the proclamation of God’s saving grace is given to the world 
is not the special ministry, but the lay apostolate. It is the ministry of 
the laity to “go into all the world’”’—the world of business and politics 
and the home and social conflict—and “preach the gospel” throughout 
all the orders of society. 

4.) Christian proclamation is never adequately done simply in 
preaching, in the way that word is usually used, that is, in verbal com- 
munication. What was revealed in a life—pre-eminently in the life of 
Christ and then in the life of his Church—can only be communicated 
in lively ways. That proclamation requires verbal expression is too 
obvious to require further comment here; but that it requires a moral 
earnestness as well is worthy of repeated insistence. The living out 
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of the message of God’s salvation in the life of the Christian com- 
munity is the most effective means of its proclamation. Indeed, it ought 
to be quite clear that verbal communication from the pulpit or in the 
marketplace, however verbally faithful to the biblical message, is often 
utterly devastated by the fact that the community of believers within 
which, or on behalf of which, it is proclaimed witnesses by the quality 
and character of its life to some other norm than that of the recon- 
ciliation which is in Jesus Christ. 


What this moral earnestness will involve we cannot enter into here 
in detail. Suffice it to say, in the most general terms, that the life of men 
and women within the Church ought to be that life which is appropriate 
to those who know themselves reconciled to God in Christ, and thus 
reconciled to themselves and to each other. In a world marked (per- 
haps one ought to say, scarred) by lines of division, by existential lone- 
liness and social alienation, the word of God’s saving reconcilation can 
effectively be spoken only from within that community whose own life 
bears witness to the power of forgiveness and reunion. So, the life 
of the Church is finally both the test and the means whereby the proc- 
lamation of the Christian message is judged and effected, and our faith- 
fulness as those who are called to witness either attested or condemned. 


III 
What, then, are the chief roles of the ministerial office—pastor, 
preacher and teacher? How are we led to view each of them in the 
light of such an understanding of the nature and task of Christian 
proclamation ? 


A. The Work of a Pastor 

The pastoral office is, in effect, an acted parable, a gracious simili- 
tude or likeness of the life of the Church as it is called to unite the 
word of God and the work of God. It is a lively reminder in the Church’s 
midst of the inseparable wholeness of the Church’s mission. The pastor 
combines in his own person and office both the declaration of God’s 
reconciling love in the presence of the congregation gathered for cor- 
porate worship, and the active, seeking ministration of that love 
throughout the congregation according to its several needs. 

It is a cause for regret, therefore, that in our contemporary 
churches this symbolic nature of the pastoral office is frequently ob- 
scured, if not obliterated. The size and dispersal of the typical urban 
congregation has led increasingly to multiple ministries in local churches 
with specialized functions assigned to the several ministers: a senior 
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minister, usually charged with primary responsibility for preaching; 
a minister of the parish, carrying primary responsibility for pastoral 
care; others serving the youth and educational divisions of the church, 
or the administrative duties of a busy and complex parish life. Thus, 
word and work have been sundered, and the symbol destroyed. We can- 
not, of course, wish away the difficulty of the problem, nor pronounce 
irresponsible judgment on those who are in this way attempting hon- 
estly (even though it may seem to us inadequately) to create an ef- 
fective ministry. We can, however, encourage those who have sought 
through the creation of group ministries to combine pastoral whole- 
ness with specialized function, and we can commend to the whole 
Church an earnest grappling with the problem. Thus, the Church may 
be helped to restore a proper image of itself. 

In yet another way the pastor serves a representative function. 
Those who are in Christ are called by the New Testament to “bear one 
another’s burdens, and so to fulfill the law of Christ’? (Gal. 6:2). To 
bear one another’s burdens means, in part, to bring to bear upon them 
the resources of the divine life in Jesus Christ. Such resources are not 
the possession of any individual nor the natural endowment of ‘“‘spirit- 
ually gifted” persons whom the Church is bound to acknowledge by the 
bestowal of the pastoral office. On the contrary, the resources of the 
divine life are given to the Church as the Body of Christ, are the en- 
dowment of Christ’s faithful by virtue of his own faithfulness. In one 
important sense, then, the Church is the Pastor, just as the Church is 
the Preacher. The pastoral office is created by the Church for ministry 
in its own behalf. The pastor only gives such attention to this min- 
istry as the congregation, with its other vocational preoccupations, can- 
not give. The pastor gives such guidance as the congregation, for lack 
of training and experience, cannot give. The pastor is able, without 
invitation, to seek out those who stand in need in ways which would 
seems presumptuous in other men. The pastor is able to stand in 


places where, for reasons of delicacy, the congregation neither can nor 


ought to stand. But always the pastor does these things, not in his 
own behalf, but in a representative capacity. The pastoral office is 
created by the Church for ministry in its own behalf, for the bearing 
of each other’s burdens, and for the work of admonishment and encour- 
agement in all things according to the mind of Christ. 

Yet it should be clear that there is no genuine bearing of one an- 
other’s burdens when the Church is present only in a representative 
sense. Therefore, the congregation may not assume that it has dis- 
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charged the whole of its pastoral responsibility simply by virtue of in- 
vesting in that office able men and women of learned piety, personal 
sympathy and apparently endless energy. Just as the lay apostolate 
means “the priesthood of all believers,” so it also means “‘the pastor- 
hood of all believers.” The members of the congregation, both individ- 
ually and corporately, will seek, through the exercise of a devout 
imagination under the leadership of the Holy Spirit, to discover afresh 
what new demands and opportunities are present to its burden-bearing 
ministry. 
B. The Work of a Preacher 

We have said that proclamation involves moral seriousness as 
well as verbal communication; but what has been said of the inade- 
quacy of verbal communication alone is by no means intended to de- 
tract from the seriousness of preaching as such within the Church. We 
must ask what the understanding of Christian proclamation described 
in the first sections of this paper implies for the task of preaching in 
its special sense. 

1.) Since Christian proclamation is given in God’s revelation of 
Himself made in and through His saving grace in Jesus Christ, Chris- 
tian preaching 1s essentially bi-directional, as Karl Barth has insisted. 
That is, it will consist in the recollection of God’s action once for all in 
Christ, and in the anticipation of His gracious action toward us be- 
cause of Christ. This means, then, that preaching is first and foremost 
the telling of the story of the saving Event, which Event includes the 
anticipation of God’s continued action as its extension. 

2.) To put the point in another way, preaching is essentially con- 
fessional. But the content of this confession is not simply the testimony 
of an individual; it is not to be bound within the limits of the preacher’s 
personal and private apprehension of what God has wrought. Freedom 
of the pulpit has been much insisted upon as the sine qua non of an ade- 
quate ministry, especially in churches of congregational polity. And 
freedom of the pulpit properly understood is rightly insisted upon. But 
this freedom does not inhere in the autonomous right of the preacher to 
speak with no other constraint than that of his own sense of fitness and 
truth, for this is a right which the preacher does not possess, nor any 
member of Christ’s Church. The preacher is one who is set apart by 
the Church for the special ministry of the Church. As such, he stands 
within the Church speaking on behalf of the Church to the Church. 
What he is called to proclaim, then, is his own confession, to be sure; but 
it is his as a member of the Church, and therefore not exclusively his 
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own. He must listen intently and attentively to the Church, as he ex- 
pects the Church to listen to him. When he finds it necessary to speak 
prophetically what the local church does not desire to hear, he must do 
so not from the vantage point of his own autonomy, but rather from 
the vantage point of the larger Church, of which the local congrega- 
tion is but one member. The proclamation which first created the Church 
was given to the whole body of Christ’s faithful, not to any single con- 
gregation; and the single congregation is entrusted with this proc- 
lamation by virtue of its place within the larger Church. As P. T. 
Forsyth has put it, the local church is the outcrop of the whole great 
Church. The great Church is not the “agglutination” of local Churches, 
but their prius. Therefore, the local congregation, as but one member 
of the Body of Christ, is obliged to hear what the larger Church would 
say, rather than erecting autonomous barriers of its own to such proper 
hearing. The preacher serves a proper function when he undertakes to 
speak to the local Church in behalf of the great Church. 


3.) Since preaching is rooted in God’s saving action in Christ, 
the norm for the content of Christian preaching is to be found in Christ, 
which is to say practically, in the biblical record as the only source of 
our knowledge of God’s act done once for all. What is to be anticipated 
of God’s action in the present or in the future will stand, we believe, in 
continuity with what he has done, and the condition for our openness 
to his action is our preparation which is wrought in the hearing of 
what he has done. This means, then, that biblical preaching will dis- 
place preaching in which the primary appeal to authority is made to 
generalized human experience, for the simple reason that such gen- 
eralized experience cannot yield God’s saving action. But this does not 
mean that preaching is to be delivered into the hands of an arid bibli- 
cism. God’s saving action was accomplished in the life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, of which the Bible is the honored witness. 
The biblical record is a part of that total event of God’s action, but it 
is not itself the total event. So, the record is to be judged by that life 
and death and resurrection which is its source and center. 


4.) Preaching has its chief place in the service of prayer and praise. 
In this service in which the Word of God is read, the sacraments are 
administered and received, and the responsive prayers of God’s people 
are offered up, there is dramatic re-enactment of the Christian story 
which is the Church’s confession. In the midst of this re-enactment, the 
preacher speaks afresh to the congregation the implications of what has 
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been shown forth. This means that two extremes are to be avoided: on 
the one hand, the tendency of a considerable part of our free church 
tradition to consider worship essentially a “preaching service,” in 
which everything else is preliminary or subordinate to the sermon; and, 
on the other hand, the tendency of the liturgical traditions to consider 
the sermon of relative unimportance. 


C. The Work of a Teacher 

One final aspect of Christian proclamation must be noted, sepa- 
rated from the above for special emphasis because it is often not con- 
sidered a part of our proclamation. We have said that Christian proc- 
lamation is to be accomplished through moral earnestness and verbal 
pronouncement. But it also requires, as a foundation for both, a more 
narrowly didactic function. Christian congregations not only need to 
be exhorted but instructed: instructed in the use of the Scriptures, in 
the history of the Church, in the theological discipline whereby Chris- 
tian truth becomes intelligible, in the place of the congregation’s special 
tradition within the whole of Christian tradition, in the relevance of the 
Christian message to the world. Such instruction is required both by 
the life within the congregation and by its lay apostolate outside the 
congregation. 

The worship of the Church, for example, requires for its effective- 
ness a prepared people, and an essential part of such preparation will 
be instruction in the meaning of Word and sacrament. This is espe- 
cially critical now, at a time when the popular revival of interest in re- 
ligion has brought into the services of the churches a host of men and 
women with almost no orientation in churchmanship. Sunday morning 
worship in most churches is, as William Hamilton has suggested, the 
Church and the world at prayer. It is not enough, then, simply to ad- 
dress such a congregation without also seeking to instruct it. 


But even more obvious is the fact that the ministry of the laity in 
the world requires for its effectiveness an articulate people. An es- 
sential part of such articulation will be instruction in the nature of the 


message to be proclaimed and its relevance to the world which it 
addresses. 


IV 
.If one asks what such an understanding of the Christian ministry, 
emerging out of the task of proclamation, has to say specifically to 
Baptists, some tentative answers at least are possible. For one thing, it 
ought to draw us to a “higher” doctrine of the Church than we have 
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heretofore been willing to entertain. Forsyth’s distinction between the 
local Church and the great Church is much to the point. The message 
which the local Church proclaims is no private revelation but rather its 
sacred inheritance from the great Church. To take our proclamation 
seriously is to move into more responsible association of local churches 
within the great Church. 


Furthermore, this discussion again exposes the fact that those in 
our specialized ministries—denominational administrators, ministers to 
students, Christian center workers and missionaries of varied kinds— 
find themselves in an untenable position. Each of these, we are con- 
vinced, exercises a proper ministry, but they are not confirmed by any 
Church. That is, these ministers in special service are not ordinarily 
officers of any local congregation, which in our present condition is the 
only place in which a ministry can be confirmed. So to take seriously 
this task of specialized proclamation is to find ourselves drawn into a 
larger view of the Church. And that, in turn, requires a re-examination 
of our view of the local congregation as the ordaining body. 


Finally, the whole of the foregoing discussion re-emphasizes the 
importance of the ministry of the laity. This has been a slogan of con- 
siderable importance for Baptists over the years, but our actual per- 
formance in effecting responsible churchmanship has been less sig- 
nificant than that of many denominations which talk less about lay 
leadership. To take seriously the task of Christian proclamation is to 
recover the proper function of clergy and laity, that the ministry of the 
whole Church to the whole world may once more become a reality. 


The Preacher and the Authority of the Bible 


by Markus BartH 


What shall we do in order to submit ourselves to the authority of 
the Bible? Its authority speaks for itself; it upholds the church and its 
members. Yet, all of us open our Bibles again and again in order to dis- 
cover and to hear a word of authority—and all of us know the disap- 
pointment that follows directly from our best intentions. What shall we 
do when we are bored by the Bible, or when we are sick of running 
against its wall, or when we are frustrated in the attempt to find help 
in the classical commentaries of the last decades? Here are seven sug- 
gestions made from one preacher to another. 


1.) We should treat our panic and self-pity with a bit of humor. 
The honest, up-to-date little angel of existentialist self-compassion pre- 
sents himself with the confession, “I am a modern man. I cannot be- 
lieve.”” Of course we are modern men; of course we “can’’ not believe. 
Who has ever said the contrary? And what generation, including Jesus’ 
own disciples, has had the innate power or ability to believe? But the 
Bible is written for people who believe as little as did the disciples when 
they were first told of the resurrection. And it is written for people who 
are able to believe in such silly things as exorcisms by Beelzebub and for 
people who have to cry in all faith, “Help my unbelief!” It is simply not 
true that our generation is so different than others that it offers a specif- 
ic, unsolved problem to the Bible—and to God. We, the skeptics and the 
rationalists, the tower-builders and the evil-mooded, nervous Sauls and 
Peters, appear everywhere in the Bible. We need only to discover this 
and to let the Bible be as realistic about us men as it actually is. 

2.) We should admit that we do not know God, we do not know 
Jesus Christ, we do not know the Holy Spirit’s work as we should know 
them. We do not even know ourselves and our church. The fact that we 
have passed our theological examinations, that we have preached with 
more or less success for many years, that we have gained the name of 
being a responsible, devoted man—all these do not guarantee that we 
truly know God. 


Why not start out your sermon preparation like Isaiah, saying, 
What shall I preach? Then, dig into some passage of the Bible, pref- 
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erably one you did not choose, but one which may follow immediately 
upon last Sunday’s text or one that has been thrown at you by some cir- 
cumstance of life. Try and find out what this text has to say about God 
and man and the covenant and life. Prepare a sermon in which you say 
something that is new to you and will probably be new to your congre- 
gation. Then you will enter the church with the fear and trembling of an 
ambassador who comes in by surprise to say that he has some informa- 
tion, who introduces his ruler to the congregation—and them to him. 


All too often we have closed the doors and windows of our minds to 
influence from outside. We have pretended to know what we have to 
preach or to teach, even before we opened our Bible for a “suitable” 
text. Let the text be unsuitable to you and the church—and amazing 
things will happen. Your private, devotional reading of the Bible may 
profit you little or nothing; but when you try to read and hear in order 
to communicate however little or much you are able to understand, you 
will not be left empty. The Bible has important things to say of which 
we do not have the faintest idea now. Go and find them! 


3.) We are not alone in this quest. There is a crowd of good 
friends upon whom we can readily rely. There are the commentaries of 
earlier generations and our own. You may disagree with commentaries 
you can own, buy or borrow; they may seem tasteless or boring, or they 
may fail to speak to you existentially. Never mind! They are written by 
fathers and brothers of yours, who have also searched the scriptures and 
may have found something that is good for you or your congregation. I 
personally know no stimulus so strong and helpful for a sermon as a 
really bad commentary; it makes you jump and starts you moving. 
However, you need good commentaries even more, for they help you to 
remain on earth and guide you toward Jerusalem, not elsewheres. Be- 
come excited about the stronger and the weaker friends on your book- 
shelf. And then try to do better, if you can! 


In addition to these paper fathers and neighbors, we have flesh- 
and-blood fellow-travellers, the other ministers in our town or area. 
Whatever their orientation, we can profit from a regular Bible session 
with them, especially when their theology stands in some tension to our 
own. For it is only as a member of the church, only when we are stand- 
ing in a community, that we are able to hear for and to preach to a 
congregation. 

4.) Wecan still pray. Prayer may have become a formal act to you, 
a repetition of the feelings you have about God and the suggestions you 
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have to make for the running of his world. But prayer for an answer to 
the cry, “What shall I preach? I will not let thee go, unless thou blessest 
me,” is something different. Then you can take God at his word, have a 
ground to stand upon and expect to be heard. The text may say some- 
thing like “The Lord is with you, you mighty men of valor” (Judg. 
6:12), to which we must boldly object. “If the Lord is with us, where are 
all his wonderful deeds now?” And then, to our surprise, theological 
and moral and existential, we are told simply, “Go in this might of yours 
and deliver. . .” (Judg. 6:14). God’s best tools, the most faithful serv- 
ants of his Word, are not self-assured, well-balanced, ever-pleasing 
personalities. Rather, they are fighters and wrestlers—ready, if need be, 
not only to win a battle but also to lose it, even to lose their own life and 
soul—so long as God be with them. 


5.) We should not be ashamed to wonder. If the Bible passage you 
are studying fits perfectly into your pattern of belief and that of your 
church, take warning! Not of that passage, but of your understanding 
of it. If the Bible really speaks of God, what it says will always be new 
to you, new as a new day and unique of its kind. You may wonder that 
you, of all people, should be chosen to discover something special for 
your church and your town on that given Sunday. You will be inclined 
to repudiate the guesses, impressions, perspectives and visions that ac- 
company deep thinking over a text. Yet you must obey what the text 
says now to you for your church. Your power of hearing and seeing, of 
studying and talking, of smiling and being the self that you and all 
others have liked may suffer temporarily. But do not object to being car- 
ried away by a message, being put against the wall, being thrown into 
deep waters, being set upon the hottest ground. 


It is not a cause for pride when it can be said of a retiring minister, 
“He never mentioned a controversial subject in the pulpit.” The text at 
hand is more than you can honestly handle and understand; it is ahead 
of you; it disturbs you in your sleep; it overwhelms you. You feel that, 
if you should really listen to it and preach it, your own life would be 
affected and you would have to be something different than the cus- 
tomary picture you and others have of yourself. Do not worry. You may 
be truest to your true self—and to that mission and joy and service and 
fellowship for which you were created and redeemed—when you have to 
wonder at God’s word. Then you can let it overthrow, kili and raise you. 
You can begin to live, not by platitudes or fixed ideas or subtle doctrines 
or high philosophies, but “by everything that proceeds out of the mouth 
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of the Lord” (Deut. 8:3). Call this “enthusiasm” or “‘pietism’ or what- 
ever you like, respect for the authority of the Bible costs us something ; 
but it will also make something of us and give us something which was 
not in us, and yet is precisely for us. 


6.) We need to respect what is unique, both in the Bible and in 
our own situation. All the stories told by the Bible are rather peculiar, 
either too difficult to fit into the normal course of nature or too similar to 
“normal” stories of a mythical, psychological or historical character. 
When its authors tell us that a jar of manna or the observance of Pass- 
over or the Sabbath was kept for succeeding generations to remember, 
or that twelve baskets of bread were left over after the great feeding, 
that “all flesh shall see the glory of the Lord” and “great joy will come 
to all people,” they want us to know that this history is unique, a his- 
tory which happened once and for all. According to the Old Testament, 
we participate in this history by “remembering”; God remembers us, 
and we remember his great deeds. According to Matthew we share in 
that history by learning; according to, Mark, by fear and trembling; ac- 
cording to Luke, in joy. John speaks, in his distinctive way, of “know- 
ing’; Paul, of faith; the Pastoral Epistles, of “keeping’’; Hebrews, of 
migrating on a way leading outside the gates; the Revelation, of wit- 
nessing. And you may have to use your own words—secular, if possi- 
ble—in order to understand and communicate what these peculiar Bib- 
lical events are and what they mean. Do this bravely. You need not 
worry how to make the Bible’s events and message actual; they are 
actual. Trust that your church and you yourself, with all your problems 
and doubts and weaknesses, are actually contained in and thought of 
and addressed by and lifted up by the Bible. Remember that this book 
is about God, and God, in his wisdom and humor and way with men, is 
still the greatest realist. 


. 7.) Let us take the Bible for what it is, a living word. Let us not 
get lost in treating it as literature, as history, as biographies of the faith 
of individuals or of a community, as a moral. handbook or a textbook 
of philosophy; these can do nothing toward rescuscitating us from 
spiritual death. What makes us man is the word addressed to us and 
expected from us by him who meets us. He is God, and he is very near 
to us in his chosen representative, the Son of Man; in his people, the 
Jews and the Church; and even in outsiders like Melchizedek and Cyrus. 
We all know that a lyric poem or an editorial or a court’s verdict each 
has its own character and deserves to be heard in its own way. Should 
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we not pay the same respect to the Bible? Here is a word that calls 
(not writes), “Awake, O sleeper, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give you light” (Eph. 5:14). Let us hear this call, “mix it with 
faith” (Heb. 4:2, author’s trans.), and begin to live from and by this 
word. Instead of wasting our time considering that it is we who are 
alive and thus must criticize the Bible, let us respect the word of the 
Bible as that which truly is “living and active ..., piercing . . . and dis- 
cerning the thoughts and intention of the heart” (Heb. 4:12). 


The authority of the Bible cannot be defined, nor can it be analyzed 
in a test-tube. It can only be lived—in prayer, in hard work, in coopera- 
tion with friends in the service of the church to the world. An onlooker 
who is trying to save his neck from all risk or to keep his hands clean 
keeps himself from having the faintest idea of what that authority is or 
can do. For the Word of God calls us to risk our necks and souls, to 
lift the tired hands and go to work. We are God’s people only when, and 
insofar as, we allow the Bible to exert its authority over us. Tota vita et 
substantia ecclesiae est in verbo det. “The whole life and substance of 
the church is in God’s word.” (Martin Luther, Works, vol. vii, p. 721.) 


William H. P. Faunce, A Representative 
Religious Liberal 


by J. WALTER SILLEN 


1959 is the centennial of the birth of William H. P. Faunce, who 
exercised great influence in his day, both as president of Brown Uni- 
versity and as a leading spokesman for the position of religious liberal- 
ism. His name shines on the record of our history as Baptists. He stood 
in the front line of the struggle for faith in the meaning and purpose of 
life, consistently and persuasively witnessing to a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the universe. Faunce represents our Baptist liberal position at its 
best, and this article will attempt to describe and evaluate his contribu- 
tion both to his own time and to ours. 


I 


William Herbert Perry Faunce, the oldest son of Daniel Worcester 
Faunce and Mary Parkhurst Perry, was born in Worcester, Mass. on 
January 15, 1859, while his father served the Pleasant Street Baptist 
Church in that city. The elder Faunce was a leader among the Baptist 
ministers of his time, and there is a suggestion of the quality and di- 
rection of his thought in the themes of some of his published work, “A 
Young Man’s Difficulty with His Bible,” “Prayer as a Theory and as 
a Fact” and “Inspiration Considered as a Trend.” The elder at least 
marked off the ground upon which the younger Faunce was to erect a 
substantial structure of liberal Christian thought. 


The future president of Brown entered that school with the class 
of 1880 and was graduated with Phi Beta Kappa honors. In the fall of 
1880 he enrolled at the Newton Theological Institution, the oldest theo- 
logical school of the Baptist denomination. The following year found 
him back at his university as an instructor in mathematics. As far as can 
be discovered, the reasons for this move were an uncertainty about his 
qualification for the ministry and the influence of a scientific training 
upon his religious thought. The year back at Brown, working in the 
exact discipline of mathematics, appears to have given him time to set 
his life purpose in balance, for he returned to Newton and finished his 
course, graduating as the leader of the class of 1884. At the seminary 
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he came under the influence of Charles Rufus Brown, John M. English 
and E. Benjamin Andrews, later to become president of Brown 
University. | 

He was called to the State Street Baptist Church of Springfield, 
Mass. and ordained on June 11, 1884. In 1889, when he was but thirty 
years of age, the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in New York City called 
him to that important pulpit. An appreciative congregation later made 
possible a year of study at the University of Jena by assisting him to 
take a leave of absence. Upon his return to the United States he soon 
moved to the front as a preacher and public speaker. Never given to 
oratorical flights, he made his appeal by the force of his thought and 
his eloquence of language. His growing fame took him to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as a lecturer in the Divinity School during 1897-1898, 
and Harvard University heard him as resident preacher in 1898-1899. 
His pastorate at the Fifth Avenue Church was a most fruitful one. 
When he came to Providence the pulpit was occupied first by Cornelius 
Woelfkin and later by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

After ten years of developing power and maturing leadership, he 
was elected president of Brown University in 1899, returning at the 
age of forty to the school he loved. Brown had been administered by a 
number of presidents, each of whom had contributed to the university’s 
strength and standing in the intellectual life of the nation. E. Benjamin 
Andrews had resigned following a controversy with the University Cor- 
poration, some of whom cruelly attacked him for his stand on bi- 
metalism and free silver, a contested issue at the turn of the century. 
Those who disagreed with him accused him of being responsible for the 
withholding of gifts to the University by her wealthy benefactors. An- 
drews was a strong and popular figure with Brown men and remains 
to this day a favorite topic of conversation among her oldest alumni. 
Yet, in the face of protests of faculty, students and alumni, the Brown 
Corporation dissolved the relationship. 

The Corporation now turned to Faunce, one of its own members, 
and he was ready, fitted by native gifts, education and the experience 
gained from close association with such men as John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
a graduate of the same college and member of the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church. 

Faunce was inaugurated with elaborate ceremonies in Providence 
on October 17, 1899. The Senior Fellow of the University, Dr. Alvah 
E. Hovey, president of the Newton Theological Institution, gave the 
invocation. President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University in his 
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address declared, “A young, large-minded minister has been chosen 
president, who has proved in a great church that he possesses sagacity, 
persuasiveness, perseverance and foresight.” Acknowledging that he 
had not had time to prepare a formal address, President Francis L. Pat- 
ton of Princeton welcomed Dr. Faunce into the holy calling and then 
proceeded to discuss the importance of the students’ belief in authorita- 
tive morality as represented in the Ten Commandments. No higher post 
could be given any man, he said, than being president of a university and 
standing at that gate and saying that the agnostic and atheist shall not 
enter its halls as an accredited teacher of fundamental truth. President 
William Rainey Harper of the University of Chicago, a dear friend of 
the new president, concerned himself with the fast-approaching twen- 
tieth century and the rise of individualism. 

By the time President Faunce was well along in his address, it be- 
came apparent that the venerable university in Providence Plantation 
had elevated a strong and wise man to the presidency. His in- 
augural address was a statement of his philosophy of education and his 
concept of an American university. While educators may study all for- 
eign university ideals, in the ever present realization that our oldest 
_ schools are but children in comparison with European foundations, 
Faunce stated that we cannot import any one of them as that of the 
American university. The American college may be peculiar, but it has 
shown itself vital and effective. A university education should help de- 
tach the student from prejudice and provincialism, but never from his 
ancestral heritage of love of Fatherland. The university of our time, ac- 
cording to Faunce, must be catholic toward all realms of knowledge. 

In this statement of principles at the very beginning of his admin- 
istration, Faunce took his stance upon academic freedom. “Any college 
in this country that should receive any gift whatsoever on condition of 
making the donor’s personal, private views the standard of instruction, 
should be guilty of inconceivable degradation both of itself and the cause 
of education which it misrepresents.” All sincere study deserves recog- 
nition; one realm of knowledge is as dear to God as any other—and 
should be as dear to man. He asserted that the university of the future 
would make ample provision for the instruction of women. While sec- 
tarian instruction was to be excluded, a university must be unequivocally 
Christian if her ideals are to be realized. The university exists not for 
the aggrandizement of a particular church, but as the contribution of 
that church with many other churches to the higher life of the world. 
The institution is right, insofar as it insists that the Christian interpre- 
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tation of life is the highest view and that the Christian spirit is essential 
for the perfection of human personality. He affirmed that no student has 
normal perception until the voice of the Galilean Prophet is at least as 
weighty in morals and religion as that of Plato in philosophy, Shakes- 
peare in literature or Beethoven in music. 

During the thirty years of his administration there was an evident 
enlargement of the size and scope of the university. The student body 
grew, funds increased eightfold and it proved to be the greatest build- 
ing period in the history of Brown up to that time. With characteristic 
liberality, and in harmony with the policies indicated in his inaugural 
address, President Faunce secured the removal of the charter restric- 
tions which required that the president be a member of a Baptist church. 
While his chief interest was that of implementing the moral ideal which 
alone can give vitality to the social and intellectual order, his era is likely 
to be most remembered as one of expansion of buildings and endow- 
ment. His executive ability quickly won the confidence of businessmen 
while his personal qualities brought him into high favor not only with 
students and faculty, but also with the citizens of Providence, bettering 
relations between town and gown. 

A great sorrow in the death of his sili son made Dr. Faunce most 
sensitive and tender toward those who bore heavy burdens. A Baptist 
pastor who was a student at Brown in those years has recalled the 
kindly personal interest the president took in his ministry and certain 
letters of encouragement he received in which he displayed unexpected 
knowledge and familiarity with his activities. Another Brown graduate, 
dying of an incurable disease, regularly received letters from this 
friend which gave him a serenity and courage he could not himself have 
summoned. 

Music played an important role in Faunce’s life; at college he sang 
in the glee club and was a church organist. He often said, “For myself 
I can say that at seventy I enjoy life infinitely more than when I was 
seventeen and on many a morning my waking thought is Browning’s 
great line: “Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid.’ ” 
A perfect ending to a long day of meetings was a good dinner, a good 
cigar and satisfying talk with his friends. To present an address ener- 
gized him, but a long, hard horseback ride provided him even greater 
exhilaration. 

In addition to his university work he took an active share in most 
of the educational movements of his time and was president of the 
Higher Education Section of the National Education Association in 
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1903-1904. To the very last he was involved in the World Peace Foun- 
dation and after 1918 he served as its president. He was abroad six 
times. A world tour in 1912-1913 led him to a deep and continuing in- 
terest in China with particular concern for the part played in her de- 
velopment by American universities and missionaries. 

Dr. Faunce suffered a severe breakdown in 1925 when he was 
sixty-six years old and was bedfast for months. When it was realized 
that he was not to get well, he looked his disability full in the face and 
amazed many by his serenity. He retired in 1929 at the age of seventy, 
rejoicing in all the ceremony and tribute which a great university and 
its host of alumni could shower upon a capable and honored president. 
But, as Koopman has written, “the sword had eaten out of the scab- 
bard,” and a few months later, on January 31, 1930, he died of 
pneumonia. 

II 

William H. P. Faunce represents the best of the evangelical liberal 
Protestantism of the first quarter of the twentieth century. Recognized 
by members of the Northern Baptist Convention as one of its foremost 
intellectual leaders, he was instrumental in holding a large section of 
the denomination to its historic liberal point of view. In him we see 
both the strength and the weakness of liberalism. 

Faunce possessed an almost absolute faith in education, in the 
healthy and irresistible contagion of a spirit of idealistic optimism and 
in the power of Christian activism to bring in the Kingdom of God. 
This nineteenth-century faith helped develop benevolent Christian gen- 
tlemen who responsibly supported their wives and children, served their 
communities, went to church, gave generously to Christian work and 
tried to be true to their learned values and the encouragements of their 
finer hours. These men, of whom Faunce was at once minister and men- 
tor, helped build colleges, hospitals, homes and benevolent institutions. 
However, such Christian meliorism, with its belief that the human race 
is steadily progressing and that man has unlimited power in this regard, 
lacks the sharp focus of reality for the mind of today. It lacks the di- 
mension of depth implicit in the new psychology and the tragedies of our 
times ; it cannot be said to be “a faith of dark days.” 

In a singularly identifiable way Faunce articulated the Baptist ex- 
pression of liberal, evangelical Protestant Christianity. A near model of 
refinement, with that tolerance which came from life experience as well 
as from a democratic denominational polity, he represented the best in 
the traditions of Baptists—an educated ministry and enquiring mind, a 
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free pulpit and that quality of life which gives authority to the spoken 
word. His conduct was truly the outward sign of an inward grace. He 
set a high standard for the Baptist ministry, one that has seemed in re- 
cent decades to be more honored in the breach than in the observance. 


The Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy, which tore apart the 
Northern Baptist Convention and set men at variance against those of 
their own household, has affected the life of our denomination in several 
unhappy ways. One of these has been an increased hostility toward an 
educated man in the pulpit. William H. P. Faunce was a valiant fighter 
for the opposite point of view. He was an expression of a mode of 
thought which has made an indelible mark upon western civilization— 
the philosophical idealism of Kant and Bergson upon the continent of 
Europe, the Victorian poets in England; Emerson, James, Royce and 
Howells in American philosophy and letters; and Channing, Brooks 
and Gladden in the church. If philosophers and theologians were the 
manufacturers and poets the wholesalers, then the preachers and edu- 
cators were the retailers. The intellectual products of the nineteenth 
century reached a market as expanding as that in steel and wool and oil. 


Faunce is not significant as an original and creative thinker, but 
as an example of that nineteenth-century liberalism which has had its 
representatives and spokesmen ever since, although losing much of its 
influence in the fires of war and storms of social change. Yet, it is a 
mistake to think that these Victorians were not aware of the facts of 
life. The liberals were quick to discern the implications for their faith in 
the scientific method. While some like Arthur Clough were sweetly 
saddened by this turn of thought, and others like Thomas Hardy were 
rocked and toppled by it, still others like Browning and Tennyson met 
the issues, read the facts and sought honest and clear answers to their 
questions. What these poets did in fresh, original and brave fashion, 
Faunce endeavored to do within the framework of the Christian min- 
istry and the Christian college. They believed that God had yet more 
light to shed upon truth, that every honest question deserved an honest 
answer and that the spirit of the universe was friendly and purposeful. 
While others who were confined within the theory of verbal inspiration 
of the Bible confronted a dilemma—either to throw over the entire 
Christian theological scheme or to attack the new science as satanic— 
men of Faunce’s temper sought to adjust their Christian faith to the 
presentments of science. This theme and its variations constantly recur 
in the writing of the Brown University president. 
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Faunce was creative insofar as he set out to mediate between the 
new learning and Christian belief. He fought the battle on two fronts, 
against extreme destructive criticism on one side and traditional Bibli- 
cal literalism upon the other. While there is meager evidence of what 
the more radical theologians thought of him, there is an abundance of 
what his fundamentalist critics said about his via media. Within his own 
denomination, his two most forthright opponents were John Roach 
Straton of New York City and Charles H. Fountain of Plainfield, N. J. 
In 1922 Fountain attacked him in a pamphlet addressed to Dr. J. C. 
Massee and, through him, to the Northern Baptist Convention, to the 
corporation of Brown and to the Baptist constituency. For reasons of 
doctrine the author demanded that President Faunce of Brown and Dr. 
George Burney Smith of the University of Chicago be read out of the 
denomination and dismissed from their positions as leaders of American 
university students. Fountain charged that Faunce and Smith taught: 
1.) that Christianity would be true, even if Christ was not divine and 
did not rise from the dead; 2.) a doctrine of continuous revelation that 
obliterated the distinction between the unique inspiration of Biblical 
writers and the common inspiration of Christians today; 3.) a denial 
that God had ever intervened, or made any real revelation of himself in 
history; and 4.) a denial of the return of Christ to the world. While 
there was some response to this manifesto, it failed in its purpose; 
Faunce and Smith remained in the denomination. 

Faunce did show weaknesses in his theology; he was far removed 
from our present position in Christology with its renewed emphasis on 
the meaning of the cross and the reality of sin. He was a man of his 
age; he lived in a period of luxury and among people of wealth and 
culture. To read Henry James and William Dean Howells is to under- 
stand his milieu. It is not to be wondered that he was vague about the 
darker side of man’s nature and the judgmental aspect of the divine na- 
ture: it is amazing that he was ethically so aware. While pastor of a 
wealthy and socially prominent church, living in the environment of 
New York’s fashion, power and comfort, he evidenced more than a 
spectator’s understanding of the plight of man. 

The most ambitious development of his thought had been completed 
by 1914. His two basic writings are The Educational Ideal in the Min- 
istry, the Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale in 1908, and What Does 
Christianity Mean?, the Cole lectures at Vanderbilt in 1912. Together 
they comprise the distillation of his thought and preaching of the pre- 
ceding years, since he published no books prior to assuming the presi- 
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dency of Brown. What Does Christianity Mean? was the volume his 
opponents quoted against him. In these lectures he discussed the essence 
of Christianity, the meaning of God, the basis and test of character, 
the principle of fellowship, the aim of education and the goal of our 
effort. 

Convinced that contemporary theology not only lacked unity but 
frequently revelled in diversity, he wrote to make a simple attempt at 
showing what one busy man believed the main line to be. As a former 
teacher of mathematics, he believed that uncoordinated thinking meant 
disorganized and incoherent living. A man could not achieve serenity 
and conquest until he knew what he was really trying to give the con- 
fused and struggling world. The peculiar gift of religion and its glory 
is that it deals with the meaning of life as a whole. It has a message for 
fishermen and for philosophers, for oriental rabbis and for Cesar’s 
household. It can flourish under Ptolemaic or Copernican astronomy, in 
the cornfields of Galilee or the purlieus of imperial Rome. It refuses to 
concern itself with the characteristic question of science , What is fact ?, 
and passes to the vastly deeper question, What is of abiding significance 
and value? “Happily for us we do not have to define Christianity be- 
fore we can live by it, any more than we have to define the X-ray before 
we can use it.” 

Since every great human experience is capable of rational inter- 
pretation, Christianity has a creed. The repudiation of theology, in 
Faunce’s argument, is the repudiation of intelligence, because theology 
is simply the religious experience analyzed, traced back to its cause, 
brought into relation to the historical and natural order of the world. A 
Christianity which is incapable of intellectual formulation and rational 
defense is surely an illusion, yet religion comes before theology. Theology 
is the effect; religion is the cause. Man must have the religious ex- 
perience before he can explicate it and vindicate it in propositional form. 
The spirit of Jesus controlling the hearts of men was a vital power long 
before Chalcedon and Nicea and will survive the disappearance of all 
the councils. Christianity has a creed, but Christianity is not a creed. 

Christianity is not history, he says in this book. A religious faith 
which depends absolutely upon a doubtful reading in an ancient manu- 
script, a faith which is bound up with questions of whether a fish could 
swallow a man, or whether dead men actually arose and walked about 
Jerusalem at the time of our Lord’s crucifixion is necessarily contin- 
gent, uncertain, timorous. It is never sure of itself until it has heard of 
the latest discovery in Egypt or Assyria, never at peace until it has 
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read the morning paper. It is made anxious by any new interpretation 
of the narratives in Genesis, becomes angry at the suggestion of docu- 
ments to be found in the Pentateuch. Such a faith is at the mercy of all 
historical study—or else historical study is at the mercy of such a faith. 
To revolt from the domination of priests, only to come under the domi- 
nation of specialists, is merely to exchange one tyranny for another with 
no increase of certainty or joy. Deeper than all questions of ancient 
texts lies the reality of the life of God in the soul of man. 

Christianity, further, is not morality. It is not a series of good 
deeds to be done or bad ones to be avoided. 

What, then, is Christianity ? Daring to express it in a single phrase, 
Faunce said: “Christianity is purpose.” It is the revelation of the per- 
sistent loving purpose of the eternal God, and the implanting of that 
same purpose in the life of man. Christianity is the revelation through 
Jesus of Nazareth of the eternal, unchanging purpose of God, and the 
developing of that same purpose in the lives and institutions of men. 
The great assurance of the Christian faith, for him, was that in temper 
and quality, in deathless sympathy and purpose, what Christ was, God 
is. It was a faith in the present Christ-likeness of God, and the future 
Christ-likeness of perfected human society. 

This led him to affirm continuous revelation. In Lecture III of The 
Educational Ideal in the Ministry, entitled ‘Modern Use of Ancient 
Scripture,” he wrote: 


The great essential to any genuine interpretation of the Scriptures is to 
regard them as a historic unfolding. They are the record of the progressive 
growth of divine thought in Israel’s thinking ; of the gradual revelation of 
the life in Israel’s living. Endlessly fruitful is the conception of the Bible 
which sees in it the result of an unfolding process. . . . I am quite ready to 
admit that Biblical criticism has sometimes been arbitrary and even arro- 
gant. That is the stage through which every new science must pass. But 
modern Biblical scholarship has achieved this,—it has made attacks on the 
Bible such as those of Paine and Ingersoll forever impossible. The real 
Bible, laid open to modern eyes by modern methods of historical study, 
presents no such anachronisms and contradictions as those which skepti- 
cism attacked and orthodoxy defended. The real Bible, revealed by patient 
scholarship, is set free from a thousand difficulties which once constituted 
a burden to faith and an invitation to narrow-minded literalism. 
And this historical viewpoint is not only for technical scholars, it is for 


everyone. The preacher’s message is beyond a book and centered in a 
person. 

Carrying his ideas of continuous revelation beyond an application 
to Biblical studies, Faunce again entered deeply into the current of 
Victorian thought. If God’s vast purpose is even now unfolding, he 
could not conceive that all communication of God to men stopped at a 
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certain date near 100 A. D. To deny that God is now speaking to his 
world would be the first step toward denial that he ever spoke. The 
permeation of nature with mind was, for him, constantly becoming 
clearer as the old mechanistic conception of the world yielded and re- 
tired in the presence of biology and psychology. The world, as he saw 
it, is not only a continuous revelation, but a continuous creation of God. 
The unfinished creation is plastic to the unfolding purpose of God. The 
human race, like Milton’s half-created lion, is ‘‘pawing to get free his 
hinder parts.” The purposive working of God is a “creative thrust” 
forcing its way through crass materials and gross minds, slowly 
triumphing over blindness and stupidity and hatred, changing the 
quality of human lives by drawing them unto itself, and moving irre- 
sistibly toward its glorious consummation. 

Faunce makes but brief reference to the Church. His conception of 
the Church is purely congregational in form, inward in its composition 
and ecumenical in dimensions. Long before many saw the implication 
of the Christian unity movement, Faunce saw it and was glad. He fol- 
lowed with interest the meetings in Edinburgh, Lausanne and Stock- 
holm, and preached and lectured in behalf of the ecumenical movement. 
He grew more and more impatient with those who talked always in de- 
nominational terms, since he knew that the best minds of his day were 
not interested in denominationalism but in Christianity. While many of 
his colleagues were fighting for an exclusive church, he fought for an in- 
clusive church, one which welcomed all disciples of Jesus. 

To summarize Faunce as a theological thinker, we can say that he 
was evangelical in temperament and held to many of the great Chris- 
tian truths, yet realized that eternal truth must always be expressed in 
the thought forms and language of the times. He believed in God with 
deep conviction and knew that, to a generation steeped in science and 
accustomed to think in terms of evolution and continuous creation, one 
had to interpret God in new terms. He believed in the incarnation, as 
fact and as an eternal process, new to every age, God continually enter- 
ing into humanity and identifying himself with it. 

| 

As would be expected of one whose conception of Christianity was 
the revelation of the benevolent purpose of God, William H. P. Faunce 
was greatly concerned with the ethical implications of the faith. He 
was forthright in expressing his convictions upon social questions, 
which ran counter to the opinions of many who were closely associated 
with him in the life of the university. He championed the League of 
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Nations and advocated wholehearted support by the United States. In 
an address urging the return of America to the Founders, he said: 


The conscious horizon of America is no less than the horizon of the world. 
Literature laughs at our futile boundaries. Science, industry, commerce, 
banking and exchange, are all forces working powerfully against pa- 
rochialism and “little Americanism.” These new powers are all super- 
national. Of this new attitude President Wilson is as yet our only spokes- 
man. Knowing well that such an advance must plunge us into respon- 
sibilities in Europe and in Asia, that it involves us in apparent, not real 
disregard of Washington’s Farewell Address, and a transformation of the 
Monroe Doctrine into a Pan-American league and ultimately a League of 
Nations—knowing all this, the president yet dares to recall to America 
her ancient and original mission as defender of naked human right and 
champion of wronged humanity. 


His idealism was boundless, and he expected great things to come 
out of the first World War. He declared: 


War, which in itself is stupid, irrational, brutal, setting brother against 
brother and nation against nation, at the same time blots out some ancestral 
hatreds and destroys pettiness of spirit and so enlarges the horizon that we 
can never go back to smug seclusion and orthodox complacency. Our new 
sympathy with Russia will surely be translated into missionary endeavor 
of the broadest type. When John R. Mott is invited to address the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Russian Church, and when a sacred icon 300 years 
old is taken from the wall of a Russian Church and presented to him as a 
token of grateful friendship, surely “out of the eater comes forth meat” 


and out of the horror of war comes a new spiritual rapprochement of the 
churches of America and Russia. 


The Christian patriot in Dr. Faunce’s eyes was a man whose hori- 
zon is a series of concentric circles, including his family, city, state and 
nation. But outside of the nation is the world, the circle which includes 
the vital and eternal interest of humanity. To be blind to that great 
horizon is to be a little American and a fragment of a man. The true 
patriot, like the true Christian, is a citizen of the world. 

He advocated America’s pursuit of World War I against the Cen- 
tral Powers on the ground that to the Christian there is one thing worse 
than war—the failure to resist evil, the compromise with unrighteous- 
ness for the sake of quiet days, and the unwillingness to die that truth 
may live. In his Mendenhall Lectures at DePauw University, entitled 
Religion and War, he examined the attitudes of the Old and New Testa- 
ments toward war, the pacifism of the rationalists and the moral leader- 
ship of the church. He took his stand upon Woodrow Wilson’s words, 
“The right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the 
thing we have always carried nearest our hearts.” 

While he was alert to the large issues that confront men in society, 
he knew that the plain man was the root of the matter. The Christian 
ideal is embodied in a life; the Christian ideal is Christ. Its central con- 
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ception is the Kingdom of God, a brotherhood of spirits over which 
God is king because he is Father, a brotherhood whose supreme law is 
love, a brotherhood in whose fellowship and service each man develops 
his own highest personality. Love is always just; but it is a justice 
aflame with human tenderness and eager to give itself to humanity, so 
that it may find itself thus reborn in nobler life. Justice gives to others 
according to their rightful claim; love gives according to its utmost 
power to bestow. 

Concerning busines ethics he directed a few barbed questions. Why 
is it, he asked, that the modern world tolerates in the businessman an 
object in life which it pronounces inconceivable in the case of the true 
soldier or physician or missionary? Simply because modern business is 
not ethicized. What is needed is not a new index of forbidden things in 
business life, but a new spirit shot through the whole of it—the spirit of 
the soldier, the fireman, the apostle. All business based purely upon 
love of gain is an anti-social enterprise, differing legally, but not mor- 
ally, from the work of the bandit and the pirate. He felt it to be the duty 
of the modern preacher to challenge all social theories and policies which 
are antagonistic to the laws of human justice and love. 

Faunce interpreted the teachings of Jesus in terms of the present 
life. He tried to explain what was transient in the New Testament and 
what was eternal law. He pointed out impartially and without fear of 
personal consequence the ethical dangers in all groupings of labor or 
capital, and in all movements, social or civic. He summoned his fellow- 
men to that aggressive fighting for the right which was to him the 
greatest sport in the world. While he championed human rights, he also 
insisted upon human duties. Faunce was never a mere functionary of 
church routine; he was a prophet and educator of the conscience of the 
generation to which he spoke. 

IV 

Since many of us frequently stand behind the sacred desk, let us 
also consider William H. P. Faunce as preacher. His estimate of the 
Christian preacher was lofty and ennobling. Men who knew President 
Faunce after the flesh most often speak of this aspect. He was an 
eloquent man whose presence and words had marked effect upon his 
hearers. He had a resonant voice and knew how to use it, was careful 
about his personal appearance, and dressed in good taste. 

Faunce was a master of English expression and constantly at- 
tempted to speak to be understood. He told the men at Yale that the in- 
stinctive feeling of our generation is arrayed against oratory. 
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An age in which “economy of attention” is proposed as the basis of good 
writing, has no time or inclination for sonorous periods, the word-painting, 
the peroration of other days. A good style, written or spoken, is like a pane 
of clear glass through which we can all see objects in true proportion and 
perspective. The directness, sincerity and simplicity of public speech in 
our time makes the “pulpit orator” as much out of place as the sounding 
board and the hour glass. The pulpit is not a place for display of rhetorical 
or logical skill, not an easel for a work of art, not a “throne of eloquence” 
—it is an opportunity to grapple with human lives. The creation and main- 
tenance of Christian ideals is the preacher’s function. 


Faunce had the ability to cover his subject as completely as a 
groundskeeper covers a gridiron. He left nothing untouched in his 
treatment. There was little humor in his public speech, but he made up 
for this by his masterful use of illustrations, epigrams and figures of 
speech, which gave life and color to his thought. Speaking of men of old 
New England ancestry he remarked, “They cultivate a harsh manner 
and wear the visor down in every encounter.” His allusions were mod- 
ern, drawn from baseball, golf, track, banking, war, history, literature; 
upon occasion he was not above using the current slang of the campus. 
One of his best sermons, entitled “The Snare of Preparation,” dis- 
cusses people who suffer from the fallacy of forever getting ready. He 
refers to the eminent American preacher who said that he realized that 
for a quarter of a century he had been simply getting ready for next 
Sunday. The only way to make the future secure is to live whole- 
heartedly in the present moment, to be present-minded, to fling one’s 
total self into the work of each morning. Goethe put this into unforget- 
table words when he wrote ‘Wherever thou art, be wholly there!” 

Faunce, to be sure, had his little vanities, like tossing in a phrase 
from a foreign language—Latin or German—always with the trans- 
lation appended, perhaps a reflection on Brown students and Baptist 
congregations! Much of his heavy work, such as the Cole Lectures and 
the Beecher Lectures, found its way into his sermons, and it is surpris- 
ing to discover how often he used the same material. The ore was mined 
during his years at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church; the heavy ad- 
ministrative tasks at the University must have made anything more 
than reading impossible. 

V 
The life and work of William H. P. Faunce, college president, 


preacher, Baptist liberal, might be expressed in this allegory of his: 
When a great storm descended on our New England coast a few years 
ago, scores of vessels were wrecked and the list of casualties was care- 
fully studied. What ships were safest at the height of the hurricane? Not 
those that were moored at their docks on the shore—many of them were 
pounded to pieces. Not those ships, surely, that were without any 
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anchorage, drifting on the high seas—some of them vanished and were 
never heard from. But those ships were safest that were anchored at one 
point by one stout cable, and then left free to sway and swing with the 
changing winds and tides of the ocean. The men that are most secure amid 
the religious fluctuations of our age are not those who are stoutly fastened 
at every point to the laborious creeds of the past, not those who drift un- 
attached and aimless, but those who are anchored by one great loyalty to 
our Lord, and then are free to adapt themselves to the changing needs 
of their generation. Tenacious loyalty to the purpose of Christ—that is 
stability and strength. Christian readjustment to the needs of humanity— 
that is efficiency and service. 
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The Russian Baptists 
A Brief History and an Appraisal 


by V. CAaRNEY HARGROVES 


Morisbiya Street, 42, in Leningrad, a few doors from St. Isaac’s 
Square, is the house that once belonged to Princess Lieven. As we 
stood in front of it someone said, “Lord Radstock preached here.” This 
was the first of four sources from which stem the vigorous present-day 
Baptist movement in Russia. It goes back a little more than twenty- 
five years into the 19th century when Lord Radstock, an English evan- 
gelist, was invited to preach in the homes of some of the aristocracy in 
Leningrad and Moscow. One of his best-known converts was V. A. 
Pashkovy, a colonel in the Imperial Life Guards. Pashkov immediately 
invested much of his fortune in an effort to encourage Protestantism in 
Russia. He was subsequently banished, but his movement developed 
new strength through another and even stronger personality. His name 
was Ivan Prokhanov, the son of a Baptist in the Caucasus, with a 
Molokan family background. 


Prokhanov became acquainted with Tolstoy and other celebrated 
men of his time. Of much more significance was his association with 
Pashkov’s followers. After graduating from the Technical Institute 
in St. Petersburg, he studied in the Baptist College in Bristol, England, 
and the Universities of Beriin and Paris. In 1908 he founded the Union 
of Evangelical Christians and became its first president. 

In Philadelphia in 1911 Prokhanov was elected a vice-president of 
the Baptist World Alliance. By 1914 his group numbered 8,500 mem- 
bers, among them Jacob Zhidkov and Alexander Karev. Prokhanov 
founded the Evangelical Theological College in St. Petersburg and in- 
stituted a publishing program, in spite of strong opposition from the 
government and the Orthodox Church. With the revolution of 1917 
came a proclamation of freedom of conscience and the new movement 
grew rapidly, by 1922 numbering more than 250,000. Five years latet 


there were three thousand congregations with a membership approxi- 
mating four million. 


In the second place, Baptist beginnings in Russia trace back to the 
Stundists, people who had come from Germany into the Ukraine in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Michael Ratushney emerged as 
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their leader. They laid strict requirements upon themselves and the 
vigor of their movement caused it to spread in several places in the 
Ukraine and into Russia itself. 


A third source was a group, also of German background, which de- 
veloped in the Caucasus. There a Baptist church was formed in Tiflis. 
The name to be remembered best in connection with Tiflis is Basil 
Pavlov. In 1875 Pavlov went to the Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Hamburg where he studied under Oncken. Pavlov became a great 
preacher and leader, and associated with him was the well-known P. V. 
Ivanov-Klishnikov. When Pavlov returned from his studies in Ham- 
burg, he met Ratushney. In this way the Stundists and the Baptists 
drew together. They had much in common in the way of polity, prac- 
tice, theology and discipline. 

The Russian Baptist Union was formed in 1884, thus focusing the 
attention of the authorities upon them. The persecution which these 
people endured is almost unbelievable. Accounts of it read like stories 
of the first-century Christians as they died for their faith. Pavlov and 
Ivanov-Klishnikov, along with others were exiled—which only served 
to provide new areas for work and preaching. 

In 1905 an imperial decree resulted in some relief and by 1914 
the membership of the Russian Baptist Union, which by that time had 
absorbed the Stundists, was ninety-seven thousand. By the middle 
1920’s this figure had increased to over half a million. 

Historians have said that of all forms of Christianity the Russian 
Orthodox Church was the most decadent. It was intimately bound up 
with the czarist state, and like the state was unenlightened. If Lenin 
said, “Religion is the opiate of the people,” his statement contained a 
considerable element of truth insofar as he meant the religion of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. It was supported by the state and used for 
purposes of the state. It was inevitable, therefore, that a revolt against 
the state was a revolt against the church. With the coming of the revo- 
lution, the new government’s opposition to religion was directed pri- 
marily toward the Russian Orthodox Church. 

The new government saw no danger in allowing the Evangelical 
Christians and the Baptists to continue. Were they not democratic in 
church organization? Were they not mostly poor and underprivileged 
people? Were they not primarily seeking to promote an inner quality 
of life? 

While there was a certain measure of freedom, several things in 
time set these Christians at odds with the government: their tendency 
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toward pacifism; their opposition to collectivism; and their association 
with like-minded groups in the West. Further, the increasing growth 
and strength of these Christian groups attracted the antagonism of the 
government. With a change in the constitution in May, 1929, anti- 
religious pressure was exerted. By 1940 there were only one thousand 
congregations left of the Evangelical Christians, and it is assumed there 
was a comparable decrease in Baptist numbers. The anti-religious at- 
titudes of the state, the demands of the war, and other issues provided 
arguments for combining the Evangelical Christians and the Baptists. 
Thus, on October 21, 1944 the two groups formed the All Union Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Christians-Baptists. 

A fourth, though small, contributor to this organization was the 
Pentecostal Movement. They were a heterogeneous group and included 
several sects such as Jumpers, Holy Rollers, a few Doukhobors and 
others. The Pentecostals asked to be admitted to the All Union Council 
and they were accepted in 1945. Two conditions were imposed upon 
them: they should not speak in tongues in meeting and should not 
speak prophecies. They were allowed one member from their group on 
the Council of Twelve. 

The new organization was structured in a fashion somewhat con- 
trary to Baptist custom in America. The Council of Twelve seems to be 
self-perpetuating, though in theory the members are chosen at a dele- 
gated conference. The Council in turn selects from nominations by pas- 
tors all of the more than sixty superintendents. It is customary (or 
required) to submit the names of these to the Minister of Cults for his 
information. A superintendent has oversight of from fifty to one 
hundred churches and the salary scale is commensurate with respon- 
sibility. A superintendent is selected for an indefinite term, or for life, 
depending upon behavior and effective service. He can be removed from 
office, not by the churches he serves, but only by the Council. To the 
Council the superintendent makes a financial report each month and a 
work report each quarter. 

There are certain obvious weaknesses in the All Union Council of 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists. One of these is the hierarchical struc- 
ture just mentioned. Many Baptists will not like it. They prefer hori- 
zontal to vertical relationships in church affairs. They will often be 
opposed to edicts or orders handed down from above. They will not 
always like the superintendents being appointed, feeling they should 
have a part in electing them. 

Another weakness is related to facilities. There are few well- 
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equipped churches. All of them are in need of repair. In Leningrad, 
with a population of three million, there is one Baptist church. It is very 
inadequate for its more than two thousand members. There is one in 
Moscow with a membership of over four thousand. Yet the church can 
seat only 750, though about two thousand crowd in for every service. 

A third handicap is the state restriction with regard to Sunday 
schools. That devastating sentence in the constitution, “The church is 
separated from the school,” is strictly interpreted and rigidly enforced. 
There are, therefore, no church sponsored, nor church related youth 
organizations of any kind. Moreover, there can be no classes of religious 
instruction for those under eighteen years of age. 

The fourth difficulty, and of course the greatest, is the anti- 
religious environment in which the church must live and move. It is 
said in Moscow, “In the university they worship science, in the Krem- 
lin they worship the state, in the Baptist church they worship God.” 
There are more than twenty-two thousand students in the university. 
There are many thousands more related to the Kremlin, while every 
member of the Communist Party must be an atheist. And in the Baptist 
church—well, God seems to be with the minority. 

A further consideration is that among Baptists there is always the 
potential of division. Jacob Zhidkov, President of the All Union Coun- 
cil, once remarked, ‘““We are together now and we shall never be di- 
vided again.” I hope he is right but under some circumstances they 
might be divided. At the present time some of the controls imposed on 
the religionists by the state, while limiting their freedom, keep them in 
line, and in line together. Should there be any marked change in the top 
authority it could have considerable influence on the present leaders as 
well as the organization itself. 

A sixth factor that needs to be noted is that preaching in the Rus- 
sian churches today lacks social emphasis and moral challenge at the 
political level. The reasons for this are obvious. However, could not 
the same thing have been said about the preaching of the early Chris- 
tians? Jesus spoke of giving Cesar his due, though he must often have 
been out of sympathy with Cesar. Paul professed his loyalty to Rome, 
was proud of his citizenship, and did not indict Rome for slavery and 
other practices characteristic of a totalitarian state. I caution myself 
to be lenient with the Russian Baptists in this connection, believing that 
were I in their position I would follow their pattern, recognizing with 
a certain twinge of conscience my own dilemma as I did so. 

Offsetting these weaknesses are several elements of strength. In 
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the first place there is very general theological conformity. When I first 
met some Russian Baptists in Sweden in 1954 I gave each one a Good- 
speed New Testament. This led to a discussion about America and 
many questions were asked. One of the first was, “Is it true that Harry 
Emerson Fosdick is now a fundamentalist?” My answer was not cate- 
gorical but exegetical. The reason for their inquiry, they wanted me 
to know, was that they themselves were fundamentalists and opposed 
to modernism in all its forms. This is largely true, though it is not 
wise to equate Russian fundamentalism with American fundamentalism. 
Since there are no theological seminaries, men are set apart by con- 
gregations when they appear to have special gifts. They then study 
with other ministers, much as young lawyers in other days learned law 
in the office of an older man. Their approach to the Bible is not critical 
but reverential. It is the Word of God. It means what it says. It should 
be preached that way. The following statement taken from a document 
of beliefs, which was drawn up in 1946, clearly points this out: 


Our entire evangelical Baptist brotherhood maintains fundamentalist 
views. We painstakingly preserve the purity of the Evangelistic and Evan- 
gelical teaching. The cross of Calvary, the sin offering of Christ, his pre- 
cious blood—such is the central theme of our dogmatics and our preaching. 
We seek to bring to the world the pure image of our Saviour just as he 
is given to us in the pages of the Gospels. We emphasize the divine 
nature of Christ. We do not deny a single one of his miracles. We do 
not remove a single one of his words. The complete Gospel is our doc- 
trine. (Russian Nonconformity by Serge Bolshakoff, p. 126.) 

A result of this is that there do not appear to be any theological 
cleavages such as have played havoc with Baptist groups in America. 
But what effect can a fundamentalist theology have in an avowedly 
irreligious society? What possible impact can it make on a nation dedi- 
cated to the worship of science? Conceivably, because of its strong 
emotional appeal, it is the theology that can make the greatest 
impression. 

A second characteristic is enthusiasm. On numerous occasions 
Alexander Karev, General Secretary of the All Union Council, has 
said, “We are not like the Laodicean Christians, lukewarm; we are hot 
Christians, on fire for the things we believe. We are reviving first cen- 
tury Christianity in the twentieth century.” In 1956 five Russian Bap- 
tist leaders visited America on invitation of Baptists here. One night 
in New York, at a banquet in their honor, Karev asked this question, 
“What are we anxious to see in America—your large cities? your tall 
buildings? your doctors of divinity? your great churches?” “No,” he 
said. Then taking a lighted candle from the table he observed, ‘“This 
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is what we want to see—a flame burning brightly in the hearts of 
American Christians—hearts afire for God and Jesus Christ.” 


In Washington, D. C., there was a luncheon for the Russians and 
others. Among the guests were Harold Stassen, Senator Green, two 
representatives from the State Department, and Billy Graham. That 
was the day that Karev, speaking in English, said, ‘‘A little Billy Gra- 
ham sits in every Russian Baptist.” They have taken very seriously the 
injunction of Oncken, “Every Baptist must be a missionary.” 


A third factor is preaching. The enthusiasm to which I have re- 
ferred is evident among the ministers. If their sermons sometimes lack 


homiletical order, there is no doubt about the intensity and fervor of 
the speakers. 


A recent letter from one of their ministers states: 


The preaching of the Gospel is progressing here successfully and with 
God’s blessing. Many souls are won for Christ and they join our churches. 
There is also a growth in the quality of our churches. From everywhere 
we receive communications from our workers telling us about a living 
and blessed witness of our pastors, deacons, preachers and members of 
churches. We must be grateful to God for that and we are eager to express 
to him our gratitude not only with our lips but in devoted service. Our 
believers, young and old, are full of the spirit of sacrifice and are ready 
with joy to give to the Saviour all they have. 

In 1955 and again in 1958, I, with others, visited the Soviet Union 
and spoke in many Baptist churches. No service lasted less than two 
hours and most of them three hours or more. Churches are packed and 
the greater number stand for the entire time. Hundreds more may be 
in courtyards and entrance ways hoping to hear a few words of a ser- 
mon. Though it is often very warm inside in the summer time wor- 
shippers are loath to leave when the services end. Where there is such 


hunger and thirst for the Word of God, there is apt to be great preach- 
ing to meet it. 

Martin Niemoeller visited Russia in 1952. While there he spoke 
in the Moscow church. Later he said, ‘Sometimes I am asked if I be- 
lieve Jesus Christ has a living church today, if I believe he has a living 
church in Russia. When I am asked that question my thoughts go back 
to the Sunday night in the Baptist church in Moscow. If ever I stood 
face to face with the living church it was there, and if that is not a liv- 
ing church, I do not know where to find one.” 


Music is another element of strength. Every church has a choir 
and a choir director. The larger the church the better the choir and the 
better the character of the music. In every choir young people appear 
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to predominate. N. Vysotsky, the director of the choir in the Moscow 
church, is an able composer, as is F. Ezerina of the Matthew church 
in Riga. One of Vysotsky’s compositions was performed by our choir 
on the CBS Church of the Air one Sunday last year. One of Ezerina’s 
anthems is being processed for use by our church choir. 


In the fifth place, there is Bratsky Vestnek or “Brotherly 
Messenger.” This is a publication appearing four to six times a year. 
It contains devotional material, news about ministers and churches, 
and articles describing exchange visits with Baptists of other coun- 
tries. Among a people such as Baptists, in a land such as Russia, this 
booklet undoubtedly serves to tie together the varied units of the fel- 
lowship. It has become the main channel of communication. 


A sixth aspect of strength may be listed as numbers. From one 
viewpoint the actual constituency of 520,000 “baptized believers” 
seems small and even inconsequential. When the leaders add, as they — 
invariably do, another two and a half million of interested and associated 
Christians, the number of three million is still less than two per cent of 
the total population of Russia. The Orthodox Church claims at least 
fifty million adherents in twenty thousand churches, and there are 
some thirty million Mohammedans with an estimated three thousand 
mosques. The Baptists are congregated in five thousand four hundred 
churches which vary greatly in size. The church in Tallin, Estonia, has 
two thousand five hundred members, the one in Moscow over four 
thousand, There are two thousand in the Leningrad church, over one 
thousand five hundred in the one at Kharkov. There are a thousand mem- 
bers in the church in Tashkent, not far from Kashmir and the border 
of Pakistan. In Siberia there is another church of a thousand members 
at Novosibirsk. Of course, there are also many with small memberships 
—some under one hundred. 


But numbers never tell a whole story. Gideon carried out a satis- 
factory maneuver with three hundred men and Galahad showed ‘“‘the 
strength of ten because his heart was pure.” 


While I was in the pulpit of the Moscow church I saw standing 
near the front of the closely packed aisle a man with deep set eyes, dark 
hair and a short beard. He appeared to be about thirty years of age and 
called to my mind imaginary pictures of Jesus himself. He listened 
with rapt attention to our sermons. I left Russia and remembered him 
only occasionally. A year later I received from him a picture on the 
back of which he had written these words, “I want to love Jesus Christ 
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as no man has ever loved him before. This will be hard and I shall need 
strength. Pray for me.” It was signed, “Dimitri.” 

A few months ago I saw Dimitri again. This time he was in the 
pulpit, leading the congregation in prayer. The report is that he is 
now a most promising young minister and it may well be that there are 
others like him. 

At the Baptist Warld Alliance meeting in Philadelphia in 1911 
Dr. J. H. Shakespeare introduced some forty Russian Baptists and 
with prophetic insight said, ““When Russia becomes the most Baptist 
country in the world outside America it will mark a turning point in 
the history of Europe.” The first part of this has come true. The sec- 
ond part has not. It is unlikely that the Russian Baptists will effect a 
turning point in European history. It is likely that they will continue, 
as at present, to provide, for great numbers of people, spiritual resources 
and deep religious insights. 


of 
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Baptists and Historical Theology 


by BERNARD RAMM 


An inspection of the theological literature written by Baptists in 
America manifests a serious disregard for the history of Christian 
dogma. There are individuals of whom this is not true (e.g., A. H. 
Strong), but as a whole, Baptists seem to have cut themselves off 
from this important study. However, this is not so much a Baptist 
mentality as it is our American mentality. Theologians in Europe live 
in the arena of historical theology; therefore, historical theology has 
a relevance to their minds it does not have to us transplanted Eu- 
ropeans. The various editions of the Church Fathers, the Scholastics 
and the Reformers are standard tools for theological work in Europe, 
but it is a rarity to see this corpus in the personal library of an Amer- 
ican theologian. It must also be noted that our education in America 
does not give most of us the learning in Latin and Greek required to | 
read these historical materials. 

There is a considerable amount of work being done in historical 
theology in America today, but in looking over the past it does not 
seem that Baptists have done proper study in this discipline. Our in- 
tense concentration on the sole authority of Scripture, our anti-creedal 
sentiment and our vigorous attempt to recover the New Testament 
faith in its purity have sapped our interest in and our appetite for his- 
torical theology. This has not been for the good of our Baptist theologi- 
cal craftsmanship and has produced serious limitations. Furthermore, 
this includes the Baptist teacher in a Bible institute as well as the 
theologian in the seminary. We all suffer together from a theological 
nutritional deficiency. 


For example, in conducting a hasty sample of Baptist works in 
my own library I noted the following: Only A. H. Strong (Systematic 
Theology, 3 vols.) contains numerous references to great men and 
works of the past; but even here one notes the curious fact that there 
are one hundred references to Unitarian James Martineau to thirty- 
seven for Martin Luther. J. B. Champion refers only to Athanasius in 
his major work, More Than Atonement. W. N. Clark’s Outline of 
Christian Theology almost exclusively restricts itself to citations of 
Scripture. E. Y. Mullins, in The Christian Religion in its Doctrinal 
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Expression, makes three references to Anselm, three to Augustine, © 
three to Calvin, two to Grotius and none to Luther. J. P. Boyce con- 
fines himself to Scriptural citation (Abstract of Systematic Theology). 
W. T. Conner cites Luther once and Calvin once in Christian Doctrine, 
and in The Cross and the New Testament he cites Calvin twice, Ed- 
wards once and Anselm several times. In sharp contrast to this is the 
Body of Divinity by John Gill, the great English Baptist theologian. 
His work is replete with references to great works in the history of 
theology as well as numerous citations from the Greek and Latin 
classics. Surprisingly enough, he also cites much of the Rabbinical 
literature. 
I 

The first symptom of this nutritional deficiency is a lack of per- 
spective in theology, or a lack of a sense of proportion. The great stand- 
ard topics of systematic theology might be called mountain peaks, the 
supporting doctrines may be likened to the range connected with the 
peaks, and the other details of doctrine shade off into foothills. If it is 
bad theology to write off a mountain (e.g., the incarnation) as an ex- 
pendable foothill, it is equally bad theology to raise a foothill to the 
status of a peak. Yet, our Baptist theology has been guilty of both. 

Theologians of the liberal tradition (whether Schleiermacher’s 
On Religion or Ritschl’s Justification and Forgiveness or Sabatier’s 
Religions of Authority or Harnack’s What is Christianity?) pretend 
that Pentecost really began with them. The dogmaticians up to this 
point had not really grasped the essence—das Wesen—of Christianity. 
Only modern man could rightly grasp this essence and formulate it.’ 
Thus, we are driven to the judgment that, for them, Pentecost began 
in earnest with religious liberalism. They negate almost the en- 
tire history of theology except in the sense that here and there certain 
theologians anticipated conclusions to be found in liberalism; or else 
religious liberalism put its theses in the mouths of older theologians, as 
when identifying the inner witness of the Spirit with religious lib- 
eralism’s doctrine of religious experience. Religious liberalism, in fail- 
ing to hear and listen to what had been said within the church, but 
preferring to write under the heavy pressure of cultural modernism, 
has leveled some of the great peaks of the Christian faith to foothills. 

Much recent theology is of a different mood. Such a leveling of 
peaks reflects a certain disregard for the work of the Spirit in the 
Christian church, and a disregard for the revelation of God, whose es- 
sence is equally available to every generation. The program of religious 
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liberalism in theology which so fatally ignored the history of dogmatics 
(as far as granting it any sort of normative authority) only managed 
to empty the Christian faith of its real meaning.’ 

If the religious liberals leveled peaks, the fundamentalists elevated 
foothills. The inability of fundamentalist Baptists to measure the im- 
portance of certain doctrines shows that they suffer from the same nutri- 
tional deficiencies as liberal Baptists. Baptist fundamentalism is intensely 
American. It gauges theological problems exclusively from the Ameri- 
can scene, from American antecedents and from American person- 
alities. Its extensive discussions over the details of eschatology are 
symptomatic of this point. Simple faith in the glorious return of Christ 
no longer has currency; it has lost its centrality to a battery of sec- 
ondary and tertiary considerations. The willingness to fight, to sepa- 
rate, to divide, to classify over issues which must be judged of foothill 
significance from the standpoint of historical theology shows that . 
much fundamentalist theology is historically uprooted theology. It is 
tragic when there are so many experts on eschatology and so few on the 
doctrine of the Trinity or the atonement of the incarnation. 

II 

Another symptom of our lack of real historical rootage in theology 
is the wide prevalence of biblicism among Baptists. No Christian can 
object to a healthy biblicism, but the word has a pejorative meaning in 
contemporary theology. Our theology must be biblical but not bibli- 
cistic. Our opposition to Roman Catholic theology is that it is not 
biblical although it is loaded heavily with historical theology. Only in 
being continuously Reformed and continuously returning to the biblical 
documents, is proper biblical control exercised upon our theological 
statements. But the biblicist errs on the other side by imagining that he 
can ignore the history of theology and shut himself up to Scripture 
alone, thereby reproducing the theology of sacred Scripture. 

The biblicist’s program sounds pious and intellectually ascetic. The 
biblicist seems to have an advantage of being really biblical, and to 
have a perspective undefiled by creedal commitments. Naked he stands 
before the Scripture and wishes to know Scripture and Scripture alone. 
Yet, this is impossible and unbiblical. 

It is impossible because no man can come completely naked before 
the word of God. He brings himself to Scripture. With his self are as- 
sociated many things that are not biblical at all. He has a mind molded 
by a certain type of preaching; a mind influenced by certain kinds of 
teaching he has regularly exposed it to; a mind deeply influenced by its 
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education. These influences are very subtle, and they insinuate them- 
selves into our thinking in such a way that we identify the purely human 
and cultural with the veritable truth of God itself. 

Furthermore we all come out of some sort of theological heritage, 
a heritage clouded with human elements. We all have some sort of 
philosophy, amateurish or professional. We all have some sort of 
psychology, rule-of-the-thumb or sophisticated. Many times we have 
heard preachers speak of the will, emotions and mind as if this dis- 
tinction were right out of Scripture when it is really right out of Kant! 
All of these influences prevent the biblicist from standing naked before 
the word of God.° 

Biblicism is not only impossible, it is unbiblical. Salvation is al- 
ways into Christ and into a family, a kingdom, a temple, a body, a 
flock, a church. The interpretation of Scripture and the construction of 
a Christian theology is a common task. If we make it an individual task, 
we cut ourselves off from the body of Christ. It was Hermann Bavinck 
who wrote: “He who isolates himself from the church, that is from 
Christianity, from the whole history of dogma; loses the Christian 
truth. He becomes like a branch torn from the tree and dies ; a member 
separated from the body and is bound to die.’ 

The theologian must first listen before he has a right to speak. 
He must first read before he has a right to write. We must show real, 
concrete faith in the biblical doctrine of the Church by first listening to 
and reading what has gone on before in theology. To shut one’s self up 
to the Bible and the Bible alone is to ignore what is pointed out to us 
in the Scripture itself, namely, that we are not individuals per se, but 
living stones in a common temple, parts of a common body, fellow 
citizens of a kingdom, and a kingdom of priests to our God. Masselink 
was correct when he said that “nothing stands in the way of real pro- 
gressive theology more than to make a sudden dash into dogmatics 
without the historical coverage.” 

III | 

Our third theological weakness due to a lack of proper regard for 
historical theology is our failure to develop a correlation between the 
doctrines of revelation, the Church, and the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is the teacher of the Church, the Church is the recipient of revela- 
tion, and the revelation is the textbook of the Spirit. If the Spirit is the 
teacher of the Church, we are not in a position to deny that he did no 
teaching until the Protestant Reformation. Yet, the easy way some 
Baptists have glided past the Reformation, past the Church Fathers 
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and past the early creeds is commentary on their failure to develop any 
rea! correlation of the doctrines of the Spirit, the Church and the Word. 

Certainly the road of historical theology is no easy one. The 
literature itself is immense; the number of opinions bewildering; and 
numerous issues are now passé. The temptation to by-pass this study 
is great, and strong justification can be given for doing so. But the 
temptation must be resisted. The number of really great theologians is 
limited; the creeds and confessions give us a great substance in small 
compass; and works dealing with the important topics of historical 
theology are readily available. The history of theology could only be 
by-passed in good conscience if it be presumed that there has been no 
real ministry of the Holy Spirit in teaching the Word to the Church 
until our generation. 

But, as certainly as the Church has existed, it has been taught by 
the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures. The Baptist theologian is under a — 
spiritual obligation to search the history of dogmatics to see that which 
appears to be the product of the Spirit’s teaching the Word to the 
Church. The teaching of the Spirit is a continuous process, and so we 
are required to search in the theology of the past. Further, whatever is 
posited as a product of the Holy Spirit’s teaching can only be granted 
a provisional authority, for it is never the revelation itself. 

Actually, the Baptist theologian or teacher who by-passes the his- 
tory of theology has no idea of the rich booty he has inherited from the 
history of theology. For example if he were to read Loofs, Dogmen- 
geschichte (Vol. 1), he would discover how many different views were 
held in the early Church about Christ and the Trinity. Many of the 
earlier fathers were Binarians identifying the Holy Spirit with the 
divine Spirit of Jesus Christ. But out of these many pushes and pulls, 
the stabilized doctrine of the person of Christ and the divine Trinity 
emerged. The most ardently orthodox believer who reads the New 
Testament with such certainty about Christology and the Trinity does 
so with the gift of clarity he has inherited from the early Church, 
however unconscious he may be of the origin of this clarity. 

No matter what doctrine we read with great clarity in Scripture, 
we read it with a clarity given to it by theologians who have preceded 
us. Thanks to Luther, we see justification by faith with such lucidity, 
and, thanks to Calvin, we understand the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore, it is neither desirable, possible nor wise to seek to wing our 
way back to the Apostles by ignoring the content of the separating in- 
terval. It is not desirable, because it is tantamount to ignoring the 
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teaching of the Spirit in the Church by the Word; it is not possible, for 
we cannot escape our theological heritage, much as we may try; and it 
is not wise because, unless we profit from the past, we shall blunder 
foolishly in our dogmatic work. We shall gain a new appreciation of 
historical theology only as we learn to relate creatively the Holy Spirit 


as teacher, the Church as the taught, and the revelation of God as the 
subject matter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The best compact handbook of the history of dogma, allowing for the the- 
ology of the author, is F. Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte 
(Fifth edition by Kurt Aland; 2 volumes). Loofs provides us with a short history 
of the history of theology. Most of these studies are in German. In English we 
do have the translated works of Harnack, Seeberg and Hagenbach. 


A glance at the section on the history of doctrine in A Bibliography of Sys- 
tematic Theology (The Theological Seminary Library: Princeton) reveals how very 
few textbooks are in the English language. No work has been written by the 
English covering the total history of dogmatics in a comprehensive manner, al- 
though the English scholars have done magnificent work in patristics. In America 
we have the older works of Shedd and Fisher, and the newer works of McGiffert, 
Neve, Klotsche and Mayer. Karl Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik is a storehouse of 
historical materials, though they are not conveniently arranged. To my knowledge, 
no Baptist scholar has addressed himself to historical theology, although we have 
had some excellent Baptist church historians. 


1. Barth has shown how Schleiermacher, lamentably, Baptist orthodoxy has been 
the cultural modern man, demanded judged by a non-Baptist reference Bi- 
thereby a modernist Christianity. Die ble. This is how seriously our theologi- 
protestantische Theologie im 19. Jahr- cal roots have been torn up. 
hundert, pp. 386-387, Barth is equally 
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3. It is not unusual for a Baptist biblicist spiritual development more meaningful, 
to reject the total history of theology as well as his academic teaching. 
for a naked study of Scripture, only to Baptist biblicism needs to recover the 
find that his ‘‘naked’’ Scripture is the vision of a strong undergirding of a 
Scofield Reference Bible. This becomes good theological education. Theolo- 
to him his Church Fathers, his Scholas- gische Zeitschrift, 13:102-108, Marz- 


tics and his Reformers. And, even more April, 1957. 


SERMON: 


Strong Man 
A Scripture Study of the Weaknesses in Strength 


by SAMUEL H. CAssEL 


The Book of Judges in our Bible is one of the most fascinating 
story-books ever written. It contains a reconstruction of the legends 
that grew up around the very real heroes of that early stage in Hebrew 
history when the Israelite tribes were joined together in a loose sort 
of confederation and were settling down in their Promised Land of 
Canaan (or Palestine, as we know it.) These heroes, called Judges, were 
persons who had gained the reputation of being able military leaders. 
Therefore, like George Washington in our early beginnings or De- 
Gaulle in present-day France, they were looked to for leadership in na- — 
tional emergencies. These heroes lived in the twelfth and eleventh cen- 
turies B.C. Their stories were preserved because the Hebrews of later 
generations saw in them proof of the activities of God in behalf of the 
nation, a providential concern for them. The stories were a vehicle for 


teaching the young of the nation: “God cared and acted then, he cares 
and will act now.” 


Many of us today find it difficult to base our faith in the God of 
History on the naive interpretations of these ancient stories. We, too, 
believe that God cares and does act in the affairs of this world, but our 
belief is based upon much more intimate experiences than what hap- 
pened to the Hebrews “sometime B.C.” Why bother, then, to study 
these stories in Judges? Because for us in our times these legends have 
a different function. Instead of being proof of God’s power, they are 
human illustrations of divine principles at work in the world then and 
now. Studied from this angle, these ancient Hebrew stories can be- 
come very meaningful to modern Americans. 


Take the group of stories found in Judges 13-16 called the “Sam- 
son Cycle.” Samson was the leader of the Israelites for 20 years at 
the beginning of the Philistine invasion of Canaan, in the last half of 
the twelfth century B.C. He is most remembered as “the strongest man 
who ever lived.” The real lesson of his life for us, however, is not 
“Power proves providential support” but “Power invites trouble,” not 
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“Might makes right” but ‘Might breeds weakness.”’ Perhaps there is no 
divine principle more repeatedly proven in the history of nations and 
individuals than this: “Might breeds weakness.” The Samson stories 
remind us of this principle, and give us vivid examples of the weak- 
nesses inherent in strength. 

I 

Samson’s childhood must have been most fortuitous. His mother, 
who had yearned for a baby so long, would have given him much loving 
care, and his father, who prayed to God for help in knowing how to 
train his son, would have given him wise direction. But—wonderful as 
this would be—there was a hidden danger. Such a favored, only child 
might be likely in later life to expect special treatment from everyone. 
And Samson apparently did. 

To be much blessed in one’s childhood—or in the early days of a 
nation’s life—is a real source of strength. But it can become a source of 
weakness, if the conclusion is drawn—by the person or nation—that 
such treatment has been deserved and is to be expected from everyone. 

It was two decades ago that I settled in Geneva, Switzerland, for 
several months of study, but I still remember vividly the resentment of 
my Swiss friends and my own disgust, when moneyed, impatient tour- 
ists put on their demonstrations of the “Get out of my way, I’m an 
American” attitude! A recent survey of the Institute of Public Opinion 
found that “many Americans today show a capacity for self-criticism,” 
and “37% (54% among the college-trained) feels that there is reason 
for foreigners to criticize the U.S.” Perhaps we can still avoid this 
weakness of expecting special treatment because of our strength. 

II 

As a young man, Samson fell in love with a girl named Timnah. 
The only hitch was that Timnah was a Philistine girl. Though at this 
time the Philistine penetration of Canaan was still peaceful, with profit- 
able business relationships between the two peoples, devout Israelites 
like Samson’s parents knew well the threat of intermarriage to the 
Hebrew religion. So, they opposed Samson’s plans. 

But Samson brushed off their objections, and, when they would not 
arrange the wedding, went to Timnah’s family and made the arrange- 
ments himself, getting Philistine friends to substitute for his family in 
the customary seven-day celebration. Why shouldn’t he do what he 
wanted? Who was strong enough to oppose him? After all, it was his 
life—he was “free, white and 21,” and need not pay any attention to the 
conclusions of experience. When you are strong, you make your own 
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rules. Such is the Scripture’s implication of what Samson was thinking. 
And here is another weakness inherent in strength, be it the strength 
of youth or of nations: the temptation to reject the hard-won wisdom 
of others and go your own merry way, simply because you can—at least 
for a while. 

Ill 

During the wedding feast, continues the story, Samson thought he 
would have some fun with his Philistine companions. He gave them 
a riddle. If they guessed it before the seventh day, he would give them 
each a new suit; if they did not guess it, each one would give him a new 
suit. It was too hard for them, but they inveigled Timnah to wheedle the 
answer out of Samson just before the last day’s ceremonies. In great 
anger he went to a nearby Philistine town, killed 30 men there and 
took their clothes back to pay his bet. Then, completely disgusted with 
the whole affair, he went back home leaving the bride stranded. Her — 
family, to avoid disgrace for her and themselves, gave her in marriage 
to the best man! 

This points up another weakness inherent in strength: the ease 
with which original purposes can be forgotten in the side shows of self- 
expression that great strength allows. 

For persons and nations, strength so often results in ignoring the 
wisdom of experience and forgetting the original objective. Among the 
strong, energy does not have to be carefully conserved, mistakes are 
not fatal, and there is always plenty of time to get back on the main 
road after the by-ways have been explored. At least, so they reason— 
and this weakness can undo them. You take notice these days that it is 
the group of weaker nations—not the United States or Russia—that 
is most alarmed at the foreign policy game of “skirting the precipice.”’ 
And it is the United Nations—not the United States or Russia—that 
is most fearful of the nuclear bomb-tests. Let us hope we “strong men” 
don’t lose the “bride,” peace, because we played around too long with 
other things. 

IV 

The story ends with Samson getting his vengeance by catching 300 
foxes, tying a torch between the tails of every two of them and letting 
them run off in terror through the grain fields of the Philistines, setting 
them on fire. 

The Scripture pictures Samson as saying to himself as he starts 
to do all this: ‘““This time I shall be blameless in regards to the Philis- 
tines, when I do them mischief.” And here is another example of the 
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weaknesses in strength, the tendency to find any pretext or excuse for 
using one’s strength. It is the “big bruiser” who has the greatest ability 
to push people around; it is the strong nation that can easily dominate 
the others. And just having this power tends to promote its use. The 
slightest chance of being justified in using one’s strength is usually 
grasped, even though it almost always leads to the eventual weakening 
of the strong one through the very destruction he starts or the moral re- 
action that strengthens his opponent. Did not the Manchurian affair 
weaken Japan, the Suez affair weaken Britain and France, the Hun- 
garian affair weaken Russia? And whom did the Lebanon affair weaken 
most? 

Yes, a divine principle at work in our human affairs is: “Strength 
breeds weakness.” It breeds such weaknesses as: 1.) expecting 
favored treatment (because you are strong); 2.) rejecting the wisdom 
of others (because you rely on your own strength); 3.) forgetting 
original objectives (because you spend your strength elsewhere) ; 4.) 
looking for any excuse to use it (because you have it to use) ; and one 
other: 5.) assuming you are indestructible (because you have been 
strong so far.) 

V 

The best-known of the stories about Samson points up this last 
weakness in strength. Some years later Samson fell in love with another 
Philistine girl named Delilah. Learning of this, the Philistine leaders 
engaged her in a conspiracy to eliminate Israel’s strong man. She was 
to use her wiles to discover the source of Samson’s strength, then tell 
her countrymen, who would take it from there. At first she was un- 
successful. Samson gave her false answers and upset his would-be 
captors’ calculations by escaping. But this game became too easy for 
him, and, blithely assuming that they would not be able to best him even 
if they knew the truth, one night he told Delilah that his strength was 
related to his long hair which had never been cut because of his parents’ 
vow to the Lord. When he fell asleep, she clipped his hair and called in 
her countrymen. Samson awoke and started to defend himself, but then 
came the awful realization that his phenomenal strength was gone 
As the Scripture puts it, “The Lord had left him.” Thus, he was cap- 
tured, blinded and used as a slave to turn a grinding mill in Gaza. 


Persons and nations can fall into this error of presuming them- 
selves indestructible. This is a weakness that assails the strong more 
than others. Take the people of Athens in ancient Greece. At the start 
of the fifth century B.C., the noblest quality for Athenians was what 
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they called sdphrosuné, meaning the opposite of arrogance, the absence 
of insolent self-assertion. They gave the world a new concept of free- 
dom, the freedom of holding oneself within self-chosen limits. But then 
Athens grew powerful. And, as Thucydides has put it, power led to 
greed for more power, and Athens became a tyrant instead of a libera- 
tor. She used her strength to limit the freedom of others. The pre- 
sumption of her indestructibility led to the 27-year Peloponnesian War, 
and finally to her defeat by Sparta in 404 B.C. 


This cycle of strength-to-weakness has been repeated by Rome and 
Charlemagne, the Medicis and the Bourbons, the Czars and the Kaiser, 
Hitler and Mussolini. And it can happen to Russia and America! Only 
the most alert and self-disciplined ‘‘strong men’’ can avoid the progres- 
sion from strength to weakness—and they can avoid it only by being 
sharply aware of the weaknesses in strength! 


Let this lesson from the life of Samson, a strong man of ancient _ 


times, serve as a timely warning to us Americans, the “strong men” of 
the modern world. 


— 


WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Hermeneutics and Exegesis (Part II) 


In the first part of our study, we indicated that the relation be- 
tween hermeneutics and exegesis is that between theory and practice. 
We also observed that the initial step in biblical hermeneutics is to de- 
termine the reading of the text that most nearly approximates the lost | 
original manuscripts. 


A second rule in hermeneutics is that the text must be grammati- 
cally and syntactically understood. What does each word mean in and 
of itself, and how does it function in the sentence? Does the word order 
convey any particular emphasis? Is a figure of speech intended? Are 
there ambiguities in the sentence, whether unintentional or intentional, 
as, for example, in the case of word plays? 


The interpreter who is at home in Hebrew and Greek has an ob- 
vious advantage in getting at the strict meaning of the text. But the 
reader who must depend upon English has a similar obligation to the 
literal sense of Scripture. This means that he cannot be satisfied to adopt 
without further ado a particular English translation, simply because it 
happens to strike him as apt. Furthermore, he must beware of assuming 
that his first impression of the meaning of a text is necessarily the cor- 
rect one. There have been many grievous blunders growing out of un- 
critical first reactions, and some have found their way into the pulpit. 
They are not all as ludicrous as the old-time preacher’s exposition of 
psaltery (a term used twenty-seven times in the Authorized Version 
of the Old Testament; e.g., Ps. 150:3) as a unique type of biblical tree, 
the “peezel-tree.”’ But they can be as damaging to correct interpretation, 
even when they possess the air of plausibility. 


Frequently the use of grammar and syntax brings us to no certain 
conclusion. The exact or even probable meaning of some word may still 
elude us. A phrase or sentence can remain open to two or more con- 
structions. In some instances we must acknowledge that the biblical 
writer has violated good syntax in order to make his point. Such a 
grammatical disruption is well illustrated in Deut. 5:2-3: “Yahweh 
our God cut a covenant with us in Horeb, not with our fathers did 
Yahweh cut this covenant but with us—we—these—here—this day— 
all of us who are alive.” Likewise, Mark 2: 8-11 where Jesus, in the 
midst of a statement, switches from speaking to the scribes, “But that 
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you may know that the Son of Man has authority on earth to forgive 
sins” to address the paralytic, “I say to you, rise, take up your pallet 
and walk.” The latter is an example of changing grammatical con- 
structions in the middle of a sentence before the first construction is 
completed, to which the term anacoluthon (Greek: “not following”’) 
has been given. Paul is particularly addicted to anacolutha. 


It is not easy to adhere faithfully to the demands of grammatico- 
syntactic exactitude. Religious thinking cultivates an abstract and 
dogmatic temper of mind that is accustomed to operating largely with 
overarching principles and convictions. This is by no means an un- 
mitigated evil but it can lure the exegete into fanciful and dishonest 
short circuits of meaning. We come to our Bibles with minds well- 
stocked with notions waiting to be “triggered” by biblical words. Some- 
times an idea is activated by a word or phrase that is only of slight 
significance in the biblical text. In our haste and zeal we can all too 
easily pass by the primary meaning of the text and never know it. The 
exegete who is overeager for “a lesson’ on “a figurative meaning”’ be- 
comes easy prey for modern forms of allegory. 

In spite of the fact that most modern interpreters are amused by 
the allegorical extremes of former centuries our own brands of allegory 
may be just as subjective, although we have less excuse to fall into the 
allegorical trap than our forefathers had. And furthermore, we are 
usually less aware of our practice of allegorizing than were the ancients 
who often took some pains to develop ground rules for the proper use of 
allegory. (For further inquiry on this point, see R. M. Grant, The 
Bible in the Church, 1948 and The Letter and the Spirit, 1957; also 
E. C. Blackman, Biblical Interpretation, 1957). How often have we 
heard the preacher apologize in words to this effect: “I realize that this 
is probably not the strict meaning of the text, but .. .”? Such a but 
frequently attempts to span whole abysses of careless and fanciful 
thinking with nothing more substantial than theological day-dreaming 
and pietistic gibberish. It is no wonder that such structures are them- 
selves swallowed by the abyss! 

Thus, we are well advised to linger over the grammar and syntax 
of a text, to double-check initial impressions, to search for alternative 
possibilities of meaning—in short, to let the words lead as directly as 
possible to the writer’s thought. There is plenty of time to ask: “What 
does this mean for today?” Indeed, we cannot honestly ask the vital, 
immediate question until we have faced the prior question: “What did 
it mean to the author ?” 
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A third rule in hermeneutics is to determine the literary origin and 
form of the text. In doing so the interpreter passes beyond the strict 
relationships among the words. He now considers the total literary con- 
text in which the verse or passage occurs. What is the literary type? 
And of crucial importance, how did Jews and Christians make use of 
such a type; what was its Sitz im Leben (life-setting) ? 


Is the text poetry or prose? If poetry, the exegete must study its 
duplication and balancing of thought known as “parallelism of mem- 
bers,’ a phenomenon characteristic of all biblical poetry. (For a sim- 
ple, well-illustrated discussion see T. H. Robinson, The Poetry of the 
Old Testament, 1947.) He will avoid conjuring up fine distinctions 
based on a misreading of the poetic structure. In Ps. 1:1, for example, 
he will not attempt to interpret “the wicked,” ‘the sinners” and “the 
scoffers” as three different groups of evil men. And he will beware of 
assuming too readily that “walks,” “stands” and “‘sits” refer to various 
degrees of association with wicked persons. Rather, he will be led by the 
poetic form to the single central thought: have nothing to do with evil 
men. 

If the text is prose, of what sort? Is it history, legend, prophetic 
oracle, apocalyptic vision, wisdom saying, law, short story, letter, par- 
able? It is one thing if the book drew on firsthand historical docu- 
mentation, as is the case in parts of Samuel and Kings or in the ‘‘we” 
passages of Acts. It is another thing, however, if it depended upon oral 
tradition passed down from antiquity, as is the case with the five books 
traditionally credited to Moses. The memoirs of the prophetic career 
of Jeremiah, found in chaps. 26-44 of his book, are not at all com- 
parable to the parabolic short story that tells of the legendary prophet 
Jonah. 

Appreciation of the literary form will often assist the exegete to 
locate the emphasis of a passage and to see why it falls where it does. 
It will save him from fruitless speculations and ridiculous psychologi- 
cal reconstructions of the sort that are frequently inflicted upon the 
Gospel accounts. In the synoptics we find short narrative episodes and 
strings of sayings by Jesus. These groupings served the preaching and 
teaching purposes of the early Christians. Many of the episodes close 
on a single memorable saying of Jesus, the so-called “pronouncement 
stories.” They leave many questions unanswered as to the situation in 
which Jesus acted and spoke, and the response he evoked. The scene 
is sketched with broad impressionistic strokes, while the center of focus 
is invariably the saying or action, which had the greatest significance 
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for the Christians who preserved and repeated the story. This does not 
mean that the early witnesses simply invented the stories, but it does 
mean that they tended to emphasize certain aspects of the tradition 
about Jesus. And it indicates further that details about Jesus that 
seemed unimportant to those first Christians were gradually lost. Thus, 
we know virtually nothing of his activities before the baptism and 
nothing at all of his physical appearance. (For further discussion of the 
nature and implications of Gospel form criticism, see Martin Dibelius, 
Gospel Criticism and Christology. 1935.) 


Often the interpreter discovers that verses lying side by side be- 
long to different literary types. This is especially true in the prophets. 
In Jeremiah, for instance, prose and poetry alternate in an extremely 
confusing manner. In many cases the editors were responsible for the 
mixed arrangement of the literature. The exegete must also be sensitive 
to the fact that books written in a single literary type or in similar types — 
are sometimes composed of several originally separate compositions. 
This is obvious in the Psalms but it is apparent elsewhere. To take a 
New Testament example, it is widely felt that 1 and 2 Corinthians ac- 
tually contain four or more letters (in whole or in part) written by 
Paul to the church in Corinth. 


The literary histories of the two Testaments are extremely in- 
volved and cannot be presented here in their rich detail. Suffice it to 
say that the interpreter will be acquainted with the two major source 
theories: 1.) the Documentary Hypothesis of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch which contends that the books traditionally ascribed to 
Moses were actually written by anonymous authors from the tenth 
through the fifth centuries B. C.; and 2.) the Synoptic Source Hypothe- 
sis, which regards Mark as the Gospel on which Matthew and Luke 
were dependent, the latter two making use of a collection of sayings of 
Jesus as well as special sources on the birth stories, parables and the 
like. Far from being antiquarian oddities that deserve to be quickly 
forgotten by the interpreter once he has left college and seminary, these 
theories provide fertile guidance for correct interpretation. The exegete 
who approaches the Beatitudes in Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount will 
neglect Synoptic criticism at his peril, and he who undertakes un- 
raveling the book of Exodus will be hopelessly frustrated without some 
awareness of its multiple sources. 


N.K.G. 


Book Reviews 


“The Ministry” being our theme, the Book Reviews begin with a look at one 
of the key issues in an aspect of the ministerial role currently emphasized—counsel- 
ing. Our review article presents possible means of relating the disciplines of psy- 
chology and theology, and, in the light of these, examines three recent books in 
the field. 

Although the history of the Church and its ministry is an absorbing one—cer- 
tainly as sketched in Hudson’s Story OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH— the minister 
often feels inadequate and rather lost in his task. Some of the weaknesses of the 
Baptist ministry and churches are accounted for in Hudson’s GREAT TRADITION 
and Posey’s Baptist CHURCH IN THE Lower Mississipp1 VALLEY. And yet, for 
all our weaknesses, the demands in terms of knowledge alone mount sky-high, as 
evidenced in the continuing science-religion discussion, represented here by Pollard’s 
CHANCE AND PROVIDENCE. 

Whether the demands of this age will be met by an alert Christian ministry, 
which not only does its job but knows what that job is, is a question we have, un- 
fortunately, not found answered in any book. 


GOD AND MAN: AMBIGUITIES OF THE INTERRELATIONSHIP 
OF THEOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

Human Nature Under God, by OrEN Hutinc Baker. Association Press, New 
York, 1958. xxiv pius 316 pp. $4.50. 

Religious Dimensions of Personality, by Wayne FE. Oates. Association 
Press, New York, xiii plus 320 pp. $4.50. 

Existence, A New Dimension in Psychiairy and Psychology, by Rotto May, 
Ernest ANGEL and Henri F. ELLENBERGER, editors. Basic Books Inc., 
New York, 1958. ix plus 445 pp., Biographical Notes, $7.50. 

THESE three provocative books take very different routes as they focus on the 

nature of man. Baker and Oates (who illustrate that Baptists are seriously con- 

cerned with the business of relating religion and personality studies) bring their 
respective theological frames of reference to bear on the data of contemporary 
psychology and personality theory. They thus raise the basic question of how one 
is to relate faith and culture, revelation and reason, theological anthropology and 
empirical understandings of man. Existence, on the other hand, helps us get the 
feel of the explosion that has occurred in European psychiatry in its basic per- 
spective on man. Here is a psychotherapeutic view of man that does such justice 
to the dignity, meaning and purposiveness of man that it becomes either a natural 
ally or a rival of Christian anthropology. Such a work as this also poses the ques- 
tion of the interrelationship of psychology and theology. Can it be that psycho- 
therapy may enrich and, at points, correct our theological doctrine of man? 

The reviewer has worked in recent years as a theologian doing psychotherapy in 

a psychological counseling center. Both the tensions between secular and Christian 

viewpoints, and the astonishing parallels have been experienced. In order to 

clarify his thinking he has sought to formulate a typology of the possible ways of 
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relating the Christian faith to psychological research. Tentative and inadequate as 


typologies must remain, this one is offered as a tool for appraisal of these three 
books. 


I presuppose that a man’s view of revelation controls how he sees the rela- 
tionship between theology and the personality sciences. Let us explore the alter- 
native modes of conceiving of revelation and the implications of these for relating 
the Christian Gospel with psychology. 


Type one: One can conceive of oneself as moving in a unidirectional manner 
from the kerygma to man in his lostness conceiving at the same time that natural 
rational-empirical psychology is not capable of contributing anything central to 
an understanding of the gospel. At best all psychology can teach us is a better 
skill or technique of communicating the revelation. 


Type two: Here we have a partially open, two-way relation between reve- 
lation and the sciences of man. This type itself may be analyzed into at least two 
sub-categories. There is the classical sub-type, represented by those theologians 
who distinguish between natural theology and revealed theology. Thomas Aquinas, 
for example, would see the relation between natural theology and the personality 
sciences as two-way, reciprocal and open. Yet, in the realm of revealed theology 
the relation is one-way from revelation of God to culture and reason. Emil Brun- 
ner, with his emphasis on natural orders and natural law, would seem to represent 
this class in some important respects. . 

In the second sub-type, the Biblical-Existential, Reinhold Niebuhr may be taken 
as an example. His theology is open to the insights of the political and social sciences 
insofar as they deal with groups. His view is more restricted when he comes to deal 
with depth psychology. He makes some powerful criticism of psychology but 
rarely acknowledges any debt to psychology for his theological understandings. 
Operationally, then, he seems to represent the first type of approach to the inter- 
relation of theology and psychology, but potentially he is open to a two-way relation. 

Type three represents a relatively open, two-way relationship between the 
Christian faith and psychology. Here one may discern at least three sub-types. 
There is the humanist type which secures an open, two-way relationship at the 
expense of reducing theology and the gospel to being merely human teaching. In 
this view, the gospel is conceived of as possessing traditional wisdom which can 
enrich or be compared to that of the personality sciences ; and, conversely, the latter 
can inform or transform or “improve” the Christian. religion. The defect of this 
view is its spurious openness amounting to vacuity in the realm of religious com- 
mitment. 

A second sub-category is what may be called the philosophic-existential. Paul 
Tillich, as an example, with his method of correlation, sees theology and the sci- 
ences as operating from different perspectives. Theology is concerned with mean- 
ing which can only be known existentially out of commitment and ultimate concern 
while science, on the other hand, is concerned with controlling knowledge and with 
analysis of structures. Man in his situation can be driven by his scientific search 
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to the ultimate questions; but only in the kerygma—in the New Being revealed in 
Jesus as the Christ—is the answer to man’s existential questions to be found. 
This answer is not a verbal one, but one which is experienced in a context or con- 
stellation consisting, in preaching for example, of meaningful words, power in 
the proclamation, and understanding and receptivity in the hearer. (See his Sys- 
tematic Theology, vol. 1, p. 159) Anything, then, that can increase existential 
questioning or receptivity in the hearer can have a place in the service of revela- 
tion and be instrumental in the reception of revelation. Presumably this would be 
true of psychotherapy or pastoral counseling. This is thus a relatively open view 
of the relation of revelation and psychology, although Tillich says that the theo- 
logian has to renounce a complete openness and take his stand within the theological 
circle. In this respect the theologian has no direct relation with the scientist, he 
insists, because to do so is to abandon the existential attitude of ‘receiving knowl- 
edge.” It may be that Tillich makes too sharp a dichotomy between the theologian 
and the scientist in his statement of the method of correlation. There is a quality 
requisite of the scientific researcher, for example, that is very much akin to “re- 
ceiving knowledge.” He must be open before his data and in some respects let them 
witness to him. And any piece of important research is likely to arise out of the 
researcher’s subjective and existential concerns. Similarly, in psychotherapy, the 
therapist who is sensitive and effective is very much involved in “receiving knowl- 
edge” as well as “controlling knowledge.” 


A third sub-category of this third type of relation of revelation and psychology 
may be those theologies in the field-theory, contextualist and process perspective. 
Thinkers such as Wieman, Meland, Hartshorne, Loomer and Hiltner stand in a 
common stream insofar as they reject a substantive philosophy or theology which 
assigns events and disciplines of study to separated compartments. Rather, all events 
and disciplines are seen as focused centers which are at the same time in an internal 
relation of continuity with everything else (including God), and paradoxically, in 
discontinuity with everything else; and as possessing, therefore, freedom, novelty, 
depth and mystery. Theological positions with this philosophical assumption can- 
not place easy compartments between theology and the personality sciences, but 
neither can they make easy identifications. Thus, in this approach one has a high 
degree of openness and two-way interrelationship between revelation and psy- 
chology ; and yet there is a serious commitment to the Christian theological perspec- 
tive and a sense that theology can both learn from psychology and speak to it. This 
implies a dynamic interrelation between theology and psychology, both at the 
level of theory and of practice. It also implies that what distinguishes theology from 
psychology is not so much the data studied as the perspective one brings to the data 
and the questions one asks. That is, one can study the Bible and fail to be theo- 
logical, yet one can study psychology from a theological perspective and be truly 
theological. This question is complicated by the existence of many differing theo- 


logical and psychological perspectives, as the above typology illustrates for the 
question of revelation. 
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It is necessary to ask, in the light of this contention by field the  rist-con- 
textualist-process thinking, what a perspective is. A perspective is a poini of view 
or a frame of reference which one brings to the data being studied. It exp1esses the 
basic valuations of the person and his purposes. It arises out of his 01 ganismic 
unity and out of his history as a unique individual; but it also expresses his par- 
ticipation in the culture, in history, in special sub-cultures and schools of thought. 
In the case of the theologian it expresses his way of participation in the community 
of faith, and his particular tradition. One’s perspective exerts a crucial effect on 
one’s method of research and of theological study, because it expresses the depth 
dimension of oneself. Thus, it is not easily shifted or changed. One’s basic root 
metaphors and presuppositions are involved. The importance of different perspec- 
tives within the Christian theological tradition is illustrated by the books by Baker 
and Oates which we now consider. 


The first fact which hits one, as he considers Human Nature Under God by 
Oren H. Baker in the light of the above typology, is that it is not describable in 
terms of any of the above classifications! This suggests the inadequacy of my cate- . 
gories, but also suggests the value of such a typology in forcing us to ask a ques- 
tion we might otherwise overlook, namely, what kind of a theological represen- 
tation does this work present? As one reads with this kind of query in mind he 
notes several things. In its basic perspective, the thought is curiously out of step 
with the contemporary theological mood. (This, of course, is no disqualification in 
itselfi—as witness the work of Kierkegaard which lay ignored for a century!) In 
this case, however, the book affirms a position which has already been held and 
already been discredited by an influential part of Christendom, the liberal theological 
doctrine of revelation and of man. The “abiding significance of the Bible is found 
in its disclosure of the struggle of man the self, to become man the person.” (p. xxiii) 
This anthropocentric understanding of the Bible is integral to the work. Man in 
his “ever hopeful progression under the advancing disciplines of God who made 
him a little higher than the apes and a little lower than the angels” discovers God. 
(p. 224) The teachings of the historical Jesus are available to us, and they carry 
“inevitably an affirmation of confidence in men.” (p. 138) “What he is asking, 
though difficult to act upon, is within the range of possibility for all men. . . 
[who] can become his true followers.” (p. 138) We find mirrored here the op- 
timism of an evolutionary variety which was dominant in Protestantism before 
World War I and against which Karl Barth has waged unremitting war. Yet, 
this book never takes cognizance in any thorough way of this shift in theological 
thinking nor justifies its persistence in a position concerning Jesus which Biblical 


studies have made increasingly doubtful since Schweitzer’s Quest of The Historical 
Jesus. 


‘Philosophically, this work reflects the idealism of Hegel. Taking its basic 
perspective from this source, it emphasizes, methodologically speaking, the univer- 
sal, the rational, the ideal and the continuous in experience. There is little feeling 
for the particular, the real, the irrational and the discontinuous. As illustration 
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consider the following statements: “The unifying principle in the entire work is 
the concept of self-consciousness as it appears in successive contexts. .. .” (p. xxii) 
“...man lives by words, by beliefs formulated in propositions accepted as true... . 
By beliefs he knows himself, is known by others, defines his position and directs 
his action.” (p. 117) “The special importance of Jesus lies in the culmination in 
him of man’s search for that in his life which is permanent or eternal ... which... 
directs his effort toward the best that can ever be.” (p. 228) 


It seems strange to this reviewer that a book seeking to integrate Biblical with 
modern psychological insights should give so little weight to that depth understand- 
ing of man which shows us the irrational and unconscious dimensions below con- 
scious beliefs, and to that developmental understanding of man which shows us 
that we grow not by smooth, continuous forward motion but by spurts, jumps, re- 
gressions and dissolutions of old gestalts (patterns). The philosophic assumptions 
of the Hegelian perspective have overcome both the psychological and the Biblical 
material and pressed them into their mold. The Bible is read as a kind of allegory 
of the developmental stages of every individual through infancy, childhood, adoles- 
cence and adulthood. This becomes the adventure of the soul through selfhood to 
personhood. The self emerges in the total biosocial matrix of the individual’s life 
and is under the law of recapitulation. It is past-oriented and unfree. The person 
emerges in freedom, self-transcendence and creative power. This is a helpful dis- 
tinction, although it fails to connect explicitly with the current movement in Ameri- 
can psychology towards recovery of the self and development of ego-psychology 
after its banishment as a psychological concept for fifty years. From a theological 
viewpoint the emphasis on the self-transcendence of the person is timely, although 
one fails to sense a recognition in the book of the ambiguities of self-transcendence. 
Each increase of man’s power of self-transcendence is an increase of his possibility 
to be creative or destructive. 


This is not to say that the work does not have real value. It does present and 
relate the Bible in a fresh and relevant manner to our personal growth and personal 
situation ; its pages fairly bristle with ideas and interpretations which want to get 
themselves preached. There are passages, too, of great poetic power and beauty. 
However, this article is focusing on the basic perspective and presuppositions of 
the books considered, and the connection of these with how one relates theology 
and psychology. At this point, Human Nature Under God is seriously wanting. 


In Religious Dimensions of Personality, Wayne E. Oates has come up with 
a first-class integration of theology with recent personality theory, developmental 
psychology and psychotherapeutic insights. He regards himself as seeking to formu- 
late psychology of religion. He is methodologically aware of how he does not want 
to do this. He is not after a description of the phenomenology of the religious con- 
sciousness, as the psychologists of religion were concerned to do at the turn of the 
century. He dissociates himself from any effort to make “‘a deification of the process- 
es of the smooth continuities of the natural sciences” or to “retread the weak places 
in Catholic and Protestant supernaturalist authoritarianism with a few patches of 
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evidence. . . .” (p. 24) Rather, he comes to the data of the personality sciences 
seeking a relatively open, two-way “reciprocity.” He wants to ask theological 
questions of personality theories, whether they are dealing with the origin, develop- 
ment, structure, functioning, goal-seeking or destruction of personality. He stands 
ready to learn in central ways from the hard-won gains of empirical research. 
He holds that there should be a true dialogue, with theology and psychology 
speaking tu each other out of their respective frames of reference, asking questions 
and offering answers. This does not mean that crucial areas of difference and 
contradiction are ignored or slurred over; they are brought out into the open and 
mutually recognized. (cf. p. 282) The theologian does not need in any way to sup- 
press his unique perspective on man in terms of the God-Christ-man relation, but 
ought instead to bring to bear on psychotherapy and personality theory the powerful 
critique which the “‘revelational” perspective affords. 


Oates denies any reiation of theology to psychology conceived only on the 
basis of an Aristotelian compartmentalization of revelation or of the respective 
realms of faith and reason. Instead he is basically a field-theory thinker who sees 
man as existing in a network of relationship and causes. (cf. pp. 108, 132) On 
this basis he stands against any psychological reductionism that would say that 
religion or theology is “nothing but” the projection of the father-image or some 
similar single cause. He is similarly critical of any theology that arrogantly pre- 
sumes to dismiss psychology as irrelevant or incompetent to speak to theology. 


Each chapter of this book is an example of the author’s methodology. Draw- 
ing on a rich, mature acquaintance with the history of Christian thought, he is able 
to bring Augustine’s thought into dialogue with that of Freud, Jung or Carl Rogers, 
or to relate Bernard of Clairvaux with a modern personality theorist as the latter 
defines the norms of a mature personality. In a chapter on “Definition of Religion 
and Personality,” he is able meaningfully to relate Biblical, philosophical, ethical, 
theological and psychological definitions in a five-fold typology. His chapter on 
heredity raises the question of predestination and freedom in contemporary form. 
“Religious Dimensions of Man’s Birth” is a discussion of anxiety and of the 
meaning of the religious symbol of rebirth, or new being. The chapter on man’s 
innate desires and needs cautions against making Christianity into a nature-religion 
centered around meeting those desires, instead of understanding the Gospel as de- 
manding the risk of ourselves in a decisive leap of faith. 


Similarly the book relates the origins of personality to the Christian doctrine 
of creation, the development of persons to the concepts of kairos and destiny. The 
topic of the structure of personality raises questions concerning Christian ethics 
and concerning the doctrine of God. The matter of the destruction of personality 
in mental illness is meaningfully connected with the notion of the demonic. Laws 
of personality functioning such as regression, fixation, identification, repression, 
sublimation, projection, symbolization and non-verbalization are demonstrated to 
illumine such theological questions as worship, idolatry, repentance, creativity, 
moralism and revelation. 
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One hesitates to be negatively critical of a book that accomplishes so much so 
well. However, the book does have the defect of encompassing too much and of 
necessarily, therefore, having to treat some topics very superficially. Demytho- 
logization, for example, is mentioned and treated in a page and a half! (pp. 193-4) 
One also catches a certain classroom aroma in the arrangement of the material 


and in its diversity. I suspect that the author gave up his lecture notes to make 
this book! 


In considering the two books above, we have been viewing the relation’ of 
theology and psychology from the point of view of two theologians. But it is also 
possible to begin from the perspectives of psychology and ask what kind of contact 
psychology can make with theology. The key word in the preceding sentence was 
“perspectives,” because there are a multiplicity of these in psychology even as in 
theology. It would be possible to construct a typology of modes of relationship 
which various psychologies could have with theology, according to the basic pre- 
suppositions and the basic model employed for the understanding of man. A psy- 
chology which assumes that man can be understood in terms of conditioned re- 
flexes or of a machine or animal model can hardly find much common ground with 
the Christian view of man, which sees man as both a creature of destiny and of 
self-transcending freedom. 


The book, Existence, A New Dimension in Psychiatry and Psychology, rep- 
resents a major shift in both the assumptions and the model used for a contem- 
porary understanding of man and a relevant psychotherapy for man’s condition. 
Most of the leaders in the European existential psychotherapy movement began 
their healing work with a Freudian psychoanalytic training and continue to use 
psychoanalysis. Yet in their practice, whether it was existential psychotherapy, 
psychiatric phenomenology or existential analysis, they have become increasingly 
aware that they needed a more profeund understanding of man than the Freudian 
biological-mechanical model would permit. They have felt that in the personal I-thou 
encounter of therapy they were dealing not only with psychological data but with 
the coming into being of persons. But there were no concepts with which to express 
the experience of creation of selfhood or personhood. 


At this juncture Ludwig Binswanger and others found in Heidegger’s Being 
and Time a thoroughgoing analysis of what it means to be essentially human and 
authentic. They have modified and employed the generic notions which Heidegger 
provided to formulate a new understanding of man that can do more justice to his 
dynamic wholeness, his self-transcending freedom and his purposive striving. They 
should not be confused with Sartre’s badly named existential psychoanalysis. Their 
primary concern is not with finding a new therapeutic technique, for they believe 
that technique follows, rather than precedes understanding. They are seeking to 
overcome the subject-object split which has pervaded our personal and interper- 
sonal relations as well as our scientific formulations. Abstract theoretical propo- 
sitions about persons interest them less than relational truth that must be lived 
to be known. 
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Binswanger, Strauss, Minkowski, Gebsatte, ct al. have important differences 
among themselves so far as point of view is concerned, but they share a common 
perspective on man. Man must be seen as a dynamic becoming. The individual 
before them is not a case but a unique person in crisis. They are keenly aware of 
the tragic dimensions of life and have no easy optimism. Man in every moment has 
potentiality for actualizing more possibilities, but he is at the same time under the 
threat of non-being, of losing himself. Man is to be understood in relation with 
his biological environment (Umwelt), with his fellow men (Mitwelt) and with 
himself (Eigenwelt). Man in his unity has a “world” which is the structure of his 
meaningful relationships. The psychotic has a world, too, and if one can enter it 
phenomenologically with him, one will perceive that it makes sense from his point 
of view. Healing proceeds not just by this deep understanding but by the encounter 
of the J of the person with the other—the therapist. In such real meeting (which 
is to be distinguished from the transference relation), healing and transformation 
occurs. 

A great deal more needs to be said to do justice to the range and richness of | 
the case material, to the profound analysis of time and space as modes of sub- 
jective and personal relationship rather than being simply objective clock time or 
measurable space, and to the author’s concept of anxiety, guilt, love and freedom 
as being ontological and not just psychological realities. To go into such specialized 
domains is not the proper scope of this article, but this reviewer hopes the reader will 
be so enticed and feels sure that he will be greatly challenged and rewarded. 

Here, then, is an approach to man from a psychological perspective that is 
remarkably close to what Buber, Brunner, Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr and company 
have been enunciating. In this respect there is a unique opportunity for conversa- 
tion between theology and psychology. At the same time, since this existential ap- 
proach is so much more adequate to do justice to the full dimensions of man’s hu- 
manity, many persons will be tempted to settle for it as their world view and 
their faith. In the judgment of this reviewer, this existential movement will in due 
course transform American psychology and psychiatry. Then, ii will be particularly 
necessary for theology to speak to psychology and say that “even a splendid human- 
istically oriented ontology is not enough to do justice to the full range of man’s 
self-transcendence. Man is in dialogical relation not only with himself, others and 
the natural world, but with God, the Creator and Redeemer.” 

ARTHUR LORNE FOSTER 
Vanderbilt Divinity School 
Nashville, Tenn. 


TWO BOOKS BY HUDSON 
The Story of the Christian Church, by WintHRor S. Hupson. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1958, 103 pp. $2.25. 
“TuHIs book seeks to fill a gap between the two types of available material. It is 
neither a detailed text nor a dramatic account of the history of the church. It does 
not pretend to tell the whole story of the church. . . . It is designed to provoke re- 
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flection by raising questions relevant to our time within the context of past Chris- 
tian experience.” (p. xi) | 


Thus, Winthrop S. Hudson gives a pretty fair statement of what his book 
actually does. It has all of the limitations that might be expected in any text of 
only a hundred pages which would try to tell “the story of the Christian Church.” 
It gives us no information on Eastern Orthodoxy nor the Church of Rome since 
the Reformation. However, it is an enlightening sketch for Protestants who have 
wondered how their church ever got to be what it is. 


What Hudson has actually done in this small book is to give information and 
provoke thought on “the nature of the church.” He spends little time on the great 
personalities of Christian history and even less on the main theological contro- 
versies, except so far as they have an important bearing on how men have thought 
about and organized the church. This is the genius of this short work: it sets 
one to thinking about the meaning of the Christian church. 


The questions and suggestions for further reading at the end of each chapter 
are most helpful. Of less value is the technique of separating out the explanatory 
historical notes in each chapter. This really breaks the pattern of one’s reading, 
and most of the notes are simple and straightforward enough to have been in- 
corporated within the running text. A great service has been provided by the 
publication of this book which is ideally suited for lay and college groups who 


wish to explore on the basis of sound information the question of the nature of 
the church. 


The Great Tradition of the American Churches, by W1ntTHROP S. Hupson. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1953, 277 pp. $3.75. 


ALL persons interested in the question of the separation of Church and State 
should read this book. The present threat to this principle and practice is seen to 
be the character of religious life (or lack of it) in contemporary American Protes- 
tantism. The failure of the church and her members to stand for anything dis- 
tinguishing them from the rest of society has cut the nerve of this principle. The 
church must not only be free; it must be free to perform its own peculiar mission. 


During the nineteenth century, deprived of state support, the free churches 
flourished by being both relevant and effective. They spearheaded great reforms, 
established educational and charitable institutions, and launched the modern mis- 
sionary movement. Then something happened. Within three decades the church 
went from the height of power and influence to decay and defensiveness. By the 
1920’s the church was in retreat. Dr. Hudson traces this reversal to the fateful 
decade of the 1890’s, when the “Princes of the Pulpit” were expounding the New 
Theology. “The New Theology was essentially a culture religion with a single 
fundamental theological idea—the doctrine of the Incarnation, interpreted in terms 
of divine immanence and a superficial understanding of the notion of evolution. 
By means of this doctrine, Christ was identified with what was conceived to be 
the finest cultural ideals, the noblest cultural institutions, and the best scientific 
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and philosophical thinking. The most significant feature of the New Theology, 
therefore, was its lack of normative content.” (p. 161) 


In Phillips Brooks’ “enthusiasm for humanity” and confidence in culture to 
nurture the natural Christian graces, there is little need for the organized church. 
In Henry Ward Beecher’s lack of interest in theological beliefs and in his view 
of religion as “disposition and conduct,” little was left of the distinction between 
the church and the world. Religion was something natural and men were evolving 
onward and upward into religious beings. Russell Conwell shared the optimism 
of his day and tended to identify Christianity with the gospel of wealth. Dr. Hudson 
includes Washington Gladden, the father of the social gospel, in this group because 
of his optimism and concern for social questions. This suggests what is, perhaps, 
one of the weaknesses of this work: the decay of church life is largely associated 
with the coming of the New Theology. One feels that more care, discrimination 
and elaboration should have been given to this thesis. Here is a pivotal point for 
interpreting the contemporary American religious scene, and while a very fruitful 
suggestion is made, it is obvious that all of the pieces do not quite fit. 


In earlier chapters, the author shows how the principle of separation of church 
and state had been accepted as ‘“‘an axiom of all Americans” during the last half 
of the nineteenth century. He goes back to seventeenth-century Puritanism to find 
the theological roots for this practice in the doctrines of the sovereignty of God, 
human bondage to sin, and the Protestant view of revelation and the operation of 
the Holy Spirit. Denominationalism is seen as the natural result of ecclesiastical 
and individual freedom to follow the leadings of the Holy Spirit. At the end of 
this book Hudson gives a “high view” of denominationalism and would caution 
against an overweening ecumenical concern which he sees as the greatest obstacle 
to the reconstruction of the American churches. He believes that the ineffective- 
ness of the modern church is due not so much to denominational division as to the 
lack of spiritual integrity, church discipline and evangelistic zeal. The fact that Dr. 
Hudson is not anti-ecumenical gives greater weight to his concern. 


In a fascinating chapter on “Lyman Beecher’s Great Discovery,” he shows 
that revivalism and the formation of voluntary societies which had been used in 
an effort to preserve the Connecticut establishment later became the fundamental 
means for the advancement of free churches under a system of separation. Re- 
vivalism, until the death of Dwight L. Moody, played a noble and important role 
in evangelizing America. And voluntary societies gave the church an effective 
voice in carrying out reforms and in the creation of social institutions. With the 
demise of revivalism, the Sunday School became the main source of recruiting 
informed Christians for the church. The YMCA and the institutional church 
were especially effective in winning the urban unchurched. However, with the 
coming of the twentieth century and the New Theology these means were no long- 
er employed to win personal commitment to the Christian gospel. 


Walter Rauschenbusch is held up as a lonely prophet with power to lead 
our churches back to health. “He had asserted that the twin supports for any 
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enduring hope for society are ‘a combination of personal regeneration and social 
reform.’ ” With no illusion about inevitable progress, he believed that true religious 
faith could arise only out of crisis, both personal and social. And he understood the 
essential role of the church as a community of faith with the task of embodying 
Christ. Only such a community can Christianize the world. The value of this 
book is that it not only presents a keen analysis of our situation, but also suggests 
a solution to our problem. 

Francis G, NELSON 

Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


The Baptist Church in the Lower Mississippi Valley 1776-1845, by WALTER 
BROwNLOow Posey. University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, 1957, 166 pp. 


RECOGNIZING at the outset that there were many varieties of Baptists in the 
Mississippi Valley, the author deals mainly with those known as the Regular Bap- 
tists. Through careful and extensive research the spread of Baptists into Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama and other states is recorded with copious footnotes referring 
to basic sources 


The frontier Baptist preachers were poorly educated, underpaid or unpaid, 
and amazingly itinerant. Due to the zeal of these men the Baptist cause kept pace 
with the settlers who went westward in search of land and freedom. As these 
preachers presented the Christian message in an oversimplified way in the lan- 
guage of their hearers, they established numerous Baptist churches, many of which 
perished only to be revived later. In these churches discipline was very strict. 
“The success of Baptist vigilance no doubt lay in the particular form of church 
government. Each Baptist congregation constituted its own governing body, and 
there was no unnecessary delay between the act of offense and the trial of the of- 
fender.” (pp. 38-39) 


One of the best chapters of the book is that which deals with the anti-missionary 
movement among Baptists in the early nineteenth century. Men such as Daniel 
Parker, John Taylor and Alexander Campbell created serious suspicion about the 
motives of the missionaries. There were three main reasons for this opposition to 
the missionary movement: “fear of a centralized church authority which threat- 
ened democratic church government ; hyper-Calvinistic beliefs which led thousands 
to accept antinomianism ; and jealousy on the part of the old, illiterate, and unpaid 
preachers toward the excellently trained missionaries.” (p. 70) It took almost forty 
years for missionary support to be even partially accepted by Baptists. 


There are also chapters on slavery, education, periodicals, associations, and re- 
lations between Baptists and other denominations. Many were the problems and 
suspicions that characterized these hard-pressed pioneers. They were afraid of any 
encroachment on the autonomy of the local church, and Posey well says that 
“the association had strength by assumption rather than by delegation.” (p. 120) 


This book is full of basic material well documented. Through all its chapters 
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runs the lesson that an exaggerated independence destroys our cause, while a wise 
cooperation leads on to greater opportunities for witness and service. 
O. BRISTOL 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
Chester, Pa. 


Chance and Providence, by Witt1AM G. Potiarp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1958, 190 pp. $3.50. 


IF anyone is looking for required reading for a seminar on the Christian mission 
to the academic community, he may be assured that the book is in print. In this 
volume the current questions of the campus about the confrontation of science 
and religion are discussed in an absorbing way for the benefit of those who are 
compelled to face them. The author is both a distinguished physicist, director of 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, and also an Episcopal clergyman 
with parish responsibilities. What he has to say on issues in which physics, philoso- 
phy, history, biology and Christianity converge will be an education to the un- — 
initiated and a stimulus to all who have wrestled with the perplexing manifold 
of modern knowledge. However, the author warns the reader that he is not writ- 
ing a defense of the faith, but is speaking within the Christian community to those 
who are also within it and are baffled by the difference between what they assume 
in church and what they assume in scientific work. 


It is often asserted that there is really no conflict between science and religion, 
or that there would be none if both would keep to their respective fields and play 
the game according to the rules. There may be something profound in this attitude 
if it is the product of hard study; but it is certainly not obvious, for the sciences 
have been known to make pronouncements which have caused believers to tremble 
for the ark of the covenant, and theologians have sometimes supported doctrines 
that have been in conflict with prevailing scientific ideas. Neither side represents 
a fixed entity, and they overlap in their spheres of interest so that continual con- 
versation is inevitable. Therefore, it can be a very serious matter when these two 
loyalties coexist in one person as happens in every institution of higher learning. 

It is clear that there are changes in belief on both sides. It is simply not true 
that theologians are doing all the retreating and the scientists doing all the ad- 
vancing. Pollard describes, for example, the radical implications for the physicists 
of quantum in which probability and statistical laws have displaced the determinism 
of classical mechanics to explain the fundamental structure of the natural order. 
The microscosmic objects of the observable physical universe can still be treated 
in much the same way as Newton laid down, because the stability of their state 
permits this to be done. These objects, however, must now be taken as a selected 
group within the general contents of the universe, and the rules which apply to 
them are valid only within a certain range of phenomena. At the atomic and sub- 
atomic level the instability of physical objects, their mutability and impermanency 
seem to be built-in features of physical stuff. There is considerable mystery in this 
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strange world of thirty or so identified items within the atomic structure. Many 
possibilities of mutation are present. What principles govern the changes, what de- 
gree of impermanence can be affirmed of this or that item, how the groupings and 
regroupings operate and the like are standing topics of debate. At the moment un- 
predictability is admitted, except when the element being studied is taken in quan- 
tity ; then, something like statistical laws apply much in the same way as insurance 
laws are calculated. Thus, chance and uncertainty, it appears, must be recognized as 


real ingredients in the atomic mixture, as well as what can be described as con- 
stant and determined. 


Alongside this dual implication in physics, Pollard proceeds to review what 
appear to be similar features in history, sociology and religion, thus widening the 
scope of the discussion. In biblical and theological studies, for example, he notes 
the presence of freedom and determinism, human responsibility and Divine Provi- 
dence, as both necessary to the explanation of events. He cites the example of the 
evil plot of Joseph’s brethren which God converted into a blessing, and the wick- 
edness of Calvary which became the glory of the resurrection. All this may be 
true enough, yet, as the reader ponders over these perplexing issues, he may won- 
der if other illustrations could have resulted in less favorable conclusions. For 
there are many events in the Bible, and out of it, that do not demonstrate the trans- 
mutation of evil into good, that Providence controls all for the general welfare, at 
least not on the plane of history. Or, if some good can be shown to result from 
misfortune, it is scarcely commensurate with the evil necessary to create it. Must 
good be preceded by monstrous evil? Does the one bear some proportion to the 
other? And would not Providence do better by preventing horrors from happening 


rather than acting as a universal salvage operation? Must we sin that grace may 
abound ? 


There are three positions that are mooted in contemporary discussion which ~ 
Dr. Pollard finds helpful in supporting his thesis that the two worlds in which he 
works are compatible on a theory of coexisting alternatives. These are the prin- 
ciple of complementarity in physics of Bohr, the distinction between scientific and 
historical time of Weizacher, and the distinction between scientific and historical 
reality of Margenau. These positions are argued at length, and the outcome is that 
the world in which we live has a two-fold nature like the two sides of a coin, or 
the objective and the subjective; the whole panorama is illuminated by Buber’s 
categories of I-it and I-thou. These chapters make fascinating, though by no means 
easy, reading. 


At about this point the reviewer began to feel some confusion based upon his 
inability to see clearly what epistemological principle was operating in these dis- 
tinctions. What are said to be complementary are two ways of looking at reality, 
both of which involve a screening out of what is believed to be irrelevant to the 
purpose in hand. The scientific attitude ignores freedom, destiny and providence ; 
the religious attitude ignores chance, accident and determinism. These are “two 
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images of the same reality” (p. 153), and they constitute exclusive deposits of 
knowledge. Not that reality consists of two kinds of stuff, but that the same reality 
can be interpreted in two different ways. Both might be concluded to be equally 
valid within their canons, both equally incomplete, and hence both necessary for 
comprehensive knowledge. One is known by the: scientific method, the other by 
revelation. It is hard to see how these complement one another when they are 
mutually exclusive, and even contradictory all along the line of interpretation. 


This confusion is further deepened when the same complementary or contra- 
dictory nature of knowledge is repeated within the several sciences and depart- 
ments of religion. The physicist can alternate between particle and wave in ex- 
plaining the atom, the biologist between mechanist and vitalist explanations, and in 
other areas the pairs are mind-body, psychotherapy-chemotherapy, responsibility- 
determinism, freedom-destiny, I-Christ, chance-miracle, and so on. Any event or 
experience can be looked at in two ways, and the one cannot be resolved into the 
other. 


The expected conclusion, however, by what appears to be a denial of previous | 
admissions, does not appear, and Dr. Pollard in a chapter entitled “The Twofold 
Nature of Reality” decides that one side only has reality. Speaking of the Biblical 
and personal position he says, “Yet it is only in this world, or better in this aspect 
of the total world, that true reality may be found.” (p. 157) Again, he says, “The 
real world is in historical time” (p. 145) and not in scientific time. And further- 
more, the secular man who accepts only a universe of chances and accidents is 
working with an “illusion.” (p. 172) The truth belongs to the Christian. What 
has happened to the principle of complementarity with which the discussion began 
is left unexplained. 


Some curious turns of phrase occur throughout the book, the most baffling 
being the consistent use of the terms “decision” and “choice” to describe what 
happens when a particle (or is it a wave?) shoots this way or that by “chance,” 
especially when it is expressly affirmed that “choice and decision . . . have no 
meaning in scientific time.” (p. 102) The index with which the book is furnished 
seems a product of this choice-chance activity for it is less than satisfactory. 


Let complementarity have the last word, however. Despite these flaws this 
volume is a mind-stretching effort, and no reader will leave its exciting pages 
without being wiser and better able to understand the world in which he must live. 
Again, as the book draws to a close, there are some significant words about the 
humility, integrity and dedication of the typical scientist. But one senses a missing 
note, perhaps a missing chapter. Can one be so calm and trusting that all will 
work out for good and that what the physicists are discovering will not be the ruin 
of us all within history? There is mystery in the constitution of the universe and 
it is fascinating to explore it, but our urgent human problem is with the mystery 
of evil and what might happen if the devil exploits scientific advances to produce 
something worse than the apocalyptic seers ever imagined. The hell’s brew in a 
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hydrogen warhead is a frightful thing to contemplate, and one might have ex- 
pected some discussion of these potentials from the angle of Christian responsi- 
bility to show how they fit into the message and mission of the Church today. 


Ropert B. HANNEN 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


IN THIs issue we shall mention five articles which have appeared recently con- 
cerning the ministry. The first deals with the congregational responsibility in re- 
lation to the ministry. In The Congregational Quarterly (vol. 36, no. 1, Jan. 
1958, pp. 6-13) W. F. Lofthouse writes on “The Priesthood of Believers.” He 
points out that the New Testament does not concentrate on priesthood as we un- 
derstand it. The first Christian leaders were not priests. Even Jesus himself is 
referred to as a priest only in the Letter to the Hebrews, where the basis of Christ’s 
priesthood is a consecrated sense of complete obedience to God. This is what the 
priesthood of believers ought to mean to Christians. 


The concluding sentences of this article are worth quoting. “It is the priest- 
hood of Christ which we share; of Him who offered Himself to the Father in un- 
stinted obedience; who washed the feet of His disciples; who laid down His life 
for them; who stopped at nothing, even the ignominy of the cross, that He might 


bring men to God; and who wore, not the mitre nor the biretta, but the crown 
of thorns.” (p. 13) 


(By way of parenthesis, it should be noted that The Congregational Quarterly 
has been forced to cease publication because of costs. ) 


Turning from this approach, we mention an article by the Bishop of Brechin 
entitled “Priesthood and Reunion” in the Church Quarterly Review (October-De- 
cember 1958, pp. 473-487). He begins by saying that “in almost all discussions on 
the great question of Christian reunion, whether public controversies or the sober 


enquiries of theologians, it is the Episcopate which seems to have been the great 
stone of stumbling.” (p. 473) 


Here we have the familiar Anglican argument that episcopacy is essential 
to the Christian Church. This is worked out in some detail on the basis of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and with application at the point of the priest’s responsi- 
bility for confession and penance. 


The conclusion is that there are two hopeful signs in the discussions about 
reunion. The first is ‘the increased stress in many Christian communions on the 
idea of the Church and its integral place in the Gospel: the second is the growth 
of brotherliness and candour between Christians of different denominational al- 
legiances.” (p. 486) For many of us, however, the rigid insistence on episcopacy as 
essential will cause some further questioning. 
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In Review and Expositor (Vol. lv, no. 4, Oct. 1958, pp. 400-412) Morris 
Ashcraft discusses ‘“‘Paul’s Understanding of Apostleship.” After discussing the 
background of apostleship in the Old and New Testaments, he says: “Therefore, 
we may conclude that in the N.T. there is a general use of the word to designate 
missionaries, a claim of Paul that he was an apostle, and a concept of the apostle- 
ship as being limited to the Twelve Disciples of Jesus. Luke seems to be the chief 
advocate of this special use of the term.” (p. 406) 


Paul was the first to use the idea of apostleship extensively, but he set its tone 
by his thought and work. ‘‘Paul’s apostolic consciousness of his mission to the Gen- 
tiles is largely responsible for the fact that Christianity became a universal faith 
in the first century.” (p. 409) 

Two articles deal with preaching. In Encounter (vol. 19, no. 2, Spring 1958, 
pp. 123-130) Roland Sleeth writes on “The Role of Preaching.” “The preacher 
is being called to task for not understanding what the word is and what his role 
is in proclaiming it.” (p. 124) 

For Jesus and Paul and other New Testament leaders, preaching was central. 
In the Reformation preaching was emphasized. We have discussed the “how” 
and the “what” of preaching. Now it is time to look at the “why.” This will in- 
volve “the theology of the office of preaching.” (p. 123) 


Donald Macleod in “The Marks of Effective Preaching” (Princeton Seminary 
Bulletin, vol. lii, no. 3, Jan. 1959) wonders if the return to religion has anything 
to do with preaching, and is inclined to feel that other factors have more weight 
in this revived interest in religion. However, the people are coming to church. 
This means that “the preacher is up against the biggest problem ever, not of empty 
pews, but of sanctuaries full of people whose day to day attitudes and moods are 
shaped by forces which seem to be stronger than preaching and which preaching 
does not touch.” (p. 33) 

Macleod sees weaknesses in the preacher’s saying just what the people want, 
in the lack of emotion (as distinct from emotionalism), and in the divorce of preach- 
ing from worship. Effectiveness in preaching lies in proclamation by both word and 
life, in the kind of interpretation which provides understanding of religion, and 
in the prophetic accent in which the problems of life are faced. “After all, the aim 
of the prophetic preacher is to change the world, not God. His message therefore 
will have a cutting edge which will expose and score evil and warn against its 
inevitable consequences.” (p. 37) 
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